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Paul Molet, 
madly infatuated with Odette, the 


a playwright, is 


star of one of his plays. She is 
using him only to further her own 
ambition and finally tells him that 
she will break up their clandestine 
affair unless he divorces his wife, 
Francoise, and marries her. 


Not knowing that his wife 
knows all about the affair, Paul 
tries to tell her, reluctantly, be- 
cause he does not wish to hurt her 
more than possible. Francoise, al- 
though insanely jealous, is so 
much in love with her husband she 
will not listen, determined to 
hold him at any cost. 


Seeing that a climax has come, 
she slips into the theatre during a 
rehearsal of Paul’s play and shoots 
Odette, escaping without _ being 
seen. In searching the theatre the 
police discover a man in the flies. 
He proves to be the slayer of a 
bank clerk for whom they have 
been searching. Thinking he had 
also killed Odette because she had 
seen him and was about to reveal 
his presence, they charge the man 
with both crimes. 

Paul, however, discovers his own 
revolver in a water bucket back- 
stage, and knows Francoise is the 
killer. He accuses her and she 
calmly admits it, asking him if he 
is going to give her up. He tells 
her she must confess or she will 
never again have any peace of 
mind. She refuses. 


At first he decides to leave 
Francoise, but after calming down 
he remains in the house, though he 
will have nothing to do with his 
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wife. Francoise is terribly un- 
happy and also conscience-stricken 
over the fact that Costelli, the 
murderer of the bank clerk, is 
blamed for Odette’s death. She 
finally arranges with the prose- 
cutor, an intimate friend, to let 
her visit Costelli. She tells Cos- 
telli that it was she who had killed 
Odette. Although a cold-blooded 
murderer, he has something of 
gallantry about him and tells her 
to keep her secret as he has to die 
anyhow. 


Costelli is guillotined and Fran- 
coise learns that he has confessed 
the murder of Odette just before 
his death. This is the last straw 
that breaks down her weakening 
resistance and she tells her hus- 
band she is going to give herself 
up. Paul has been watching her 
breaking spirit and is filled with 
pity, being really in love with his 
wife, despite his infatuation for 
Odette. 


He says he will go with her, but 
she refuses to let him, saying she 
must face the matter alone. On 
the way to the prosecutor’s office 
she attempts to rescue a child that 
has stepped in front of a car and 
is struck and terribly injured. 


Francoise recovers but her mind 
is a blank. The doctor tells Paul 
that his wife’s brain is sound, but 
the injury has wiped out her mem- 
ory completely and she will have 
to learn everything anew just like 
a child. Paul takes her to a villa 
by the sea where he teaches her to 
talk and to love him again. 
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RUTH 
CHATTERTON 


Ruth Chatterton was born in 
New York City. She began her 
stage career at fourteen and was 
a star at seventeen and director 
of her own company at twenty. 
One of her greatest stage triumphs 
was in “Mary Rose,” by Sir James 
Barrie, she, along with Ethel 
Barrymore and Maude Adams, 
being the only American actresses 
ever to be starred in one of Sir 
James’ plays. 

At the time of her advent in pic- 
tures, she was one of the leading 
stars of the American stage. Her 
first film appearance was with 
Emil Jannings, the German actor, 
who picked her as his leading lady 
from a screen test without know- 
ing who she was. 


Always a consummate actress 
and richly endowed with stage ex- 
perience, she easily adapted her- 
self to the changed conditions of 
a screen role and was outstanding 
in her first effort in pictures. Since 
then she has gained even a greater 
popularity than she enjoyed as a 
stage star. 


Some of her biggest screen suc- 
cesses are “Female,” “Madame X,” 
“Sarah and ‘Son,’ “Lilly Turner,” 
“Frisco Jenny,” “The Rich Are 
Always With Us” and “The 
Crash.” 


Se 8 


RUTH CHATTERTON — “Fe- 
male,” “Lilly Turner,” “Fris- 
co Jenny,” “The Crash,” “The 
Rich Are Always With Us,” 
“Madame X.” 


ADOLPHE MENJOU. — “Con- 
vention City,” ‘“‘Easy to 
Love,” “Morning Glory,” “The 
Worst Woman in Paris.” “The 
Murder of the Circus Queen.” 


CLAIRE DODD — “Massacre,” 
“Footlight Parade,” “The Ken- 
nel Murder Case,” “Ex-Lady,” 
“Elmer the Great,” “Rules 
for Wives.” 


GEORGE BARBIER—“No Man 
of Her Own,” “Evenings for 
Sale,” “The Phantom Presi- 
dent,” “Skyscraper Souls,” 
“The Big Broadcast.” 


DOUGLAS DUMBRILLE — 
“Hi, Nellie!” “The World 
Changes,” “Lady Killer,” “Fe- 
male,” “I Loved a Woman,” 
“Heroes for Sale,” “The Silk 
Express.” 


NOEL MADISON — “Laughter 
in Hell,” ‘Me and My Gal,” 
“Hat Check Girl,” “The Last 
Mile,” “The Trial of Vivienne 
Ware.” 


HENRY O’NEILL — “Fashions 
of 1934,” “Massacre,” ‘“Bed- 
side,” “The Big Shakedown,” 
“Lady Killer,’ “From Head- 


quarters,’’ ‘‘I Loved a 
Woman.” 

PHILLIP REED — “Fashions 
of 1934,” “Bedside,” “The 


House on 56th Street,” “Fe- 
male,” “College Coach.” 


HENRY KOLKER—“Bureau of 
Missing Persons,” “The Nar- 
row Corner,” “I Loved a 
Woman,” “The Keyhole,” 
“Baby Face,” “Jewel Rob- 
bery.” 


FRANK REICHER—“‘Ever in 
My Heart,” “Captured,” “Em- 
ployees’ Entrance,” “Scarlet 
Dawn,” “The White Sister,” 
“King Kong.” 


EDWARD McWADE — “Em- 
ployees’ Entrance,” “Big City 
Blues,” “High Spot,” “Two 
Seconds,” “The Crowd Roars.” 


WALTER PIDGEON—“Rocka- 
bye,” “The Gorilla,” “Going 
Wild,’ “The Hot Heiress,” 
“Kiss Me Again.” 


FRANK DARIEN — “Fashions 
of 1934,” “From Headquar- 
ters,” “Okey America,” “Lady 
and Gent,” “The Big Shot.” 


WILLIAM KEIGHLEY § (di- 
rector)—“Easy to Love,” co- 
director, “Ladies They Talk 
About.” Dialogue _ director, 
“Footlight Parade,’ “Picture 
Snatcher.” 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


Adolphe Menjou was born in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. of French and 
Irish parentage. He was educated 
at Culver Military Academy and 
Cornell University, where he 
studied mechanical engineering 
and got a smattering of college 
theatricals. 


After graduation he turned to 
the stage and joined a stock com- 
pany in Cleveland, Ohio. Later he 
decided on a screen career and 
played with several important play- 
ers, including Marguerite Clark, 
before the war broke out. He 
went to the front with the Cornell 
unit as a private and came out a 
Captain. 

Re-entering picture work after 
the war, his first big success was 
with Charles Chaplin in “A 
Woman of Paris.” From that. time 
on he has been playing, leading 
and stellar roles. Some of his 
more recent pictures include “Easy 
to Love,’ “Convention . City,” 
“Morning Glory,” “The Worst 
Woman in Paris,” “The Murder of 
the Circus Queen,” “A Farewell 
to Arms” and “Front Page.” 


HENRY KOLKER 


Henry Kolker was born in Ber- 
lin, Germany, but early came to 
America, where he has been one 
of the foremost stage and screen 
players for thirty-five years. His 
first opportunity on the stage came 
when James O’Neill engaged him 
for an important role in “Monte 
Cristo.” 


Before starring in his own name, 
he was leading man for nearly all 
the famous actresses of the day, 
including Viola Allen, Mary Man- 
nering, Bertha Kalich, Margaret 
Anglin and Amelia Bingham. 

He has written and produced 
plays as well as appearing in 
them. His most recent pictures 
include “The Keyhole,” “Baby 
Face,” “The Crash,” “Jewel Rob- 
bery.?- "The: “Way'-:of = All Men,” 
“Faithless” and “Quick Millions.” 


Program-Builders Every One! 


Exhibitors all over the country are enthu- 
siastically hailing Vitaphone’s product! 
load of some of these raves: 


“Vitaphone has the best shorts on the market this 
season and every season.”—J. J. Medford, Orpheum 


Theatre, Oxford, N. C. 


“Another good musical from the firm that knows 
how to make them.’”—Alvin Hables, Reel Joy Theatre, 


King City, Cal. 


“Vitaphone sure puts out the short product.”’— 
Edw. Ornstein, Vernon Theatre, Mt. Kernon, Ky. 


“Vitaphone hits the mark every time.”—Harold 
Smith, Dreamland Theatre, Carson, Iowa. 


And now may we suggest for your “Journal 


of a Crime”? program— 


8314—1 Reel—Easy Aces in “Isn’t That Awful’— 


Pepper Pot—10 minutes. 


Jane and Goodman Ace, favorites of radio the land 
over in a fast and funny reel of comedy. 


7518—3 Reels—“‘Look For The Silver Lining’”— 
Broadway Brevities—29 minutes. With Dorothy Stone, 
Gus Shy, Stanley Smith and Gertrude Niesen. 


A three-reel musical special based on that popular 
stage and screen success, “Sally.” 


8008—1 Reel—Isham Jones and His Orchestra— 
with Gypsy Nina and the Boylans—Melody Masters 


—10 minutes. 


A band number with vocals, that’s got everything! 
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CLAIRE DODD 


Claire Dodd was born in Iowa 
and had no stage or screen aspira- 
tions whatever until on a visit to 
California a friend persuaded her 
to make a screen test, with the re- 
sult that she was cast for a part 
in “Whoopee.” 

The late Flo Ziegfeld, impressed 
with her performance, offered her 
a role in his New York production 
of “Smiles,” thus starting her on 
a wave of popularity which still 
continues. 


She returned to Hollywood and 
pictures, her latest productions 
being “Massacre,” “Footlight Pa- 
rade,” “The Kennel Murder Case,” 
“Ex-Lady,” “Hard to Handle,” 
“Kilmer the Great,” “Blondie 
Johnson” and “Lawyer Man.” 


HENRY O'NEILL 


Henry O’Neill was born in 
Orange, N. J., and educated there. 
After graduating from Seton Hall 
College, he decided to try his luck 
on the stage, having appeared in 
various amateur and college pro- 
ductions since 12 years of age. 


After many discouragements, he 
landed a minor role with a 
Newark, N. J., stock company 
and one engagement led to an- 
other until he felt he was ready 
to try Broadway. His first role 
there was with the John Fergu- 
son Theatre Guild. 


He clicked with Broadway's 
theatre-goers and for many years 
has been one of the most popular 
actors in the East. Numbered 
among his many stage hits are “TI 
Loved You Wednesday,” “The 
Last Mile,” “Trick for Trick” and 
“Conquest.” 

O’Neill was brought to Holly- 
wood by Warner Bros. and has 
appeared in “Fashions of 1934,” 
“Massacre,” “From Headquarters,” 
“Bedside,” “The Big Shakedown,” 
‘Lady Killer,” “The Kennel Mur- 
der Case,” “I Loved a Woman,” 
“The House on 56th Street” and 
“The World Changes.” 


Get a 


Ruth Chatterton Is 
Given Dynamic Role 
in ‘Journal of Crime’ 


Ruth Chatterton will be the 
stellar attraction at the ; 
Theatre next ...., when she ap- 
pears in her latest First National 
picture, “Journal of a Crime,” 
which is said to afford her the 
greatest opportunity of her. career 
to display her unusual dramatic 
talent. 


The picture is based on a pow- 
erful drama by the noted French 
playwright, Jacques Deval, and 
depicts the effect of a murder on 
a woman of fine instincts and 
delicate sensibilities who kills an 
unscrupulous rival because she is 
wrecking her home. Not that the 
picture is purely a psychological 
study by any means, for there is 
plenty of action, beginning with 
the slaying of a popular musical 
star in a theatre during rehearsal, 
the chase and capture of a crim- 
inal in the flies, and winding up 
with a climax that is said to have 
one of the most novel twists ever 
conceived for the screen. 


Miss Chatterton has the role of 
the murderess who loves her hus- 
band, a part played by Adolphe 
Menjou, with such desperation 
she can’t bear to give him up for 
another. Menjou, really in love 
with his wife, but so infatuated by 
the star of his musical show that 
he is ready to break up his home, 
eventually finds that love again 
through one of the most unusual 
incidents. 


Claire Dodd has the role of the 
home-wrecker who pays for it 
with her life, while Noel Madison 
plays the part of a murderer, who 
also is accused of killing the star 
because he is caught in the thea- 
tre. Douglas Dumbrille is the 
prosecutor who sends the assassin 
to the guillotine, and George Bar- 
bier is the producer in whose thea- 
tre the tragedy occurs. 


Others in the cast include Henry 
O’Neill, Phillip Reed, Henry Kol- 
ker, Frank Reicher, Edward Mc- 
Wade, Walter Pidgeon, Frank 
Darien, Clay Clement and Else 
Janssen. 


The more dramatic scenes take 
place in the theatre during re- 
hearsals of a musical show, which 
also affords an intimate insight 
into the backstage life of Parisian 
theatrical folk. Other sequences 
take place in a fashionable 
Parisian home, in the prosecutor’s 
office, behind the grim walls of the 
famous Sante prison, in the gay 
cafes and night clubs and on the 
French Riviera. 


F. Hugh Herbert and Charles 
Kenyon adapted Deval’s play to 
the screen while William Keighley 
directed it. 


Hollywood Beauty, 
Claire Dodd, Denies 
Any Beauty Secret 


Claire Dodd, accepted as one 
of the outstanding beauties in 
Hollywood, has no beauty secrets. 


The beautiful actress maintains 
that sleep is the main essential of 
health and that beauty, in the nat- 
ural scheme of things, follows 
health. 


For that reason Claire is a de- 
vout adherent to Morpheus. It 
isn’t unusual for her to sleep 
twelve or fourteen hours and she 
believes that sleep obtained in the 
early hours of the night is doubly 
valuable. 


The shooting schedule on the 
First National picture, “Journal 
of a Crime,” now showing at the 
.... Theatre, with Miss Dodd in 
an important role, required many 
hours of night work and it is only 
such instances of actual business 
necessity that are permitted to in- 
terrupt her regular sleep routine 


In “Journal of a Crime,” Miss 
‘Dodd has the role of a beautiful 


Daily Stories 


Stars of “Journal of a Crime” 


Adolphe Menjou 


and Ruth Chatterton don’t 


seem to be 


afraid of much in this scene from “Journal of a Crime,” 

their latest hit, now showing at the Strand Theatre. Claire Dodd 

is in this exciting First National story of Parisian life and 
intrigue, along with an all-star cast. 


Mat No. 1—20c 


Marathon Diet Kept 
Slim as Girl of 16 


Ruth Chatterton, starring in 
“Journal of a Crime,” the First 
National picture now showing at 
the . . . . Theatre, holds the re- 
markable record of having been 
on the same diet for five years. 
By way of encouragement to other 
diet marathoners, she states that 
it gets easier to keep all the time. 


There have been no_ black 
coffee breakfasts, lettuce leaf 
luncheons and melba toast dinners 
on Miss Chatterton’s food regime. 
The lovely Chatterton figure has, 
as yet, shown no signs of having 
to be held down. All the credit 
for this delightful state of affairs 
is due to the unfailing observance 
of the diet. 


“At the time of my arrival in 
Hollywood,” says Miss Chatter- 
ton, “there was a great deal of 
publicity regarding a young ac- 
tress whose contract had _ been 
cancelled because she had become 
too plump. Right then I decided 
that an ounce of prevention was 
worth a pound of cure, so I went 
to a physician and asked his ad- 
vice on the subject. 


“He warned me of the dangers 
to my health which could result 
from what he called a ‘starvation 
diet,’ but suggested the permanent 
elimination of a number of fatten- 
ing foods, and a regular time 
schedule for all meals. I have 
adhered strictly to that diet ever 
since.” 


As a young society woman in 
“Journal of a Crime,’ Miss Chat- 
terton displays the slender figure 
of a girl of sixteen, which she at- 
tributes to this diet. The picture, 
which concerns a strange murder 
and its consequences, is based on 
the powerful French drama by 
Jacques Deval and adapted to the 
screen by F. Hugh Herbert and 
Charles Kenyon. 


Adolphe Menjou has the lead- 
ing masculine role, while others 
in the cast include Claire Dodd, 
George Barbier, Douglas Dum- 
brille, Noel Madison and Henry 
O'Neill. William Keighley  di- 
rected the picture. 


and talented singer in a musical 
show who is slain by Ruth Chat- 
terton, star of the picture, for 
stealing the latter’s husband, a 
part played by Adolphe Menjou. 
The picture is based on the power- 
ful drama by Jacques Deval and 
was directed by William Keighley. 


Suave Adolphe and 
Ruth Chatterton as | Fastidious Ruth Are 


Gast in Same Film 


At last the actress held to be 
the most fastidious of either stage 
or screen and the actor who has 
the reputation of being the best 
dressed man in Hollywood and 
most representative of the suave 
man-about-town type are playing 
in the same picture. Never before 
have they played together  al- 
though both have been working in 
pictures for some years. 


ADOLPHE 
MENJOU 
appearing 
in 
“Journal 
of a 
Crime” 
now at the 
Strand 


Mat No. 7 
10c 


The two are Ruth Chatterton 
and Adolphe Menjou, who head a 
notable cast of talented players in 
the First National picture, “Jour- 
nal of a Crime,” which comes to 
the... >. Dheatrevon-3<.2:..- she 
two are husband and wife in 
the picture and it is because of 
Menjou’s philanderings with the 
star of his musical show that Miss 
Chatterton ends her rival’s life 
with a bullet. 


No two more notable players, 
nor two more adaptable to each 
other’s work, could have been 
placed together. Miss Chatterton 
is famous for such pictures as 
“Female,” “Frisco Jenny,” “Ma- 
dame X” and “Tomorrow and To- 
morrow,” while Menjou will be 
remembered for his parts in “Con- 
vention City,” “Easy to Love,” 
“Morning Glory” and a score of 
others. 


Claire Dodd, one of Hollywood's 
most famous home-wreckers, has 
the role of Menjou’s enamorata 
while other important parts are 
portrayed by such well known 
players as George Barbier, Doug- 
las Dumbrille, Noel Madison and 
Henry O'Neill. 

In lesser, though important, 
roles are Phillip Reed, Henry 
Kolker, Frank Reicher, Edward 
McWade, Walter Pidgeon, Frank 
Darien, Clay Clement and Else 
Janssen. 

The picture is based on the dra- 
matic story by Jacques Deval, the 
noted French playwright, and 
adapted to the screen by F. Hugh 
Herbert and Charles Kenyon. 
William Keighley directed. 


Claire Dodd Sings 
Love Lyric as She 
Is Slain in Film 


Snatches of three love lyrics will 
be heard in Ruth Chatterton’s 
latest starring vehicle for First 
National, “Journal of a Crime,” 
which comes to the .... Theatre 
on .... Many of the more dra- 
matic scenes of the picture take 
place in a Parisian theatre, in 
which Adolphe Menjou, a_play- 
wright and Miss Chatterton’s hus-~ 
band, is putting on a show with 
Claire Dodd in the role of the 
star. 


It is while Miss Dodd is singing 
during a rehearsal that Miss Chat- 
terton shoots and kills her from 
behind the wings for wrecking her 
home. Miss Dodd is possessed of 
a charming voice and renders part 
of an operetta with telling effect 
when the shot rings out and stills 
her voice. 


Another lyric is sung by Walter 
Pidgeon, as well known for his 
voice as for his histrionic talent. 
He too is abruptly halted in the 
middle of his song, but in no such 
drastic a manner as was Miss 
Dodd. It is a_ rehearsal and 
Pidgeon is halted by the stage 
manager, a part played by George 
Barbier. 


The final lyric is sung by Haze) 
Hayes, a professional singer, at a 
celebration in the theatre after the 
one hundredth performance. Music 
also is furnished by a male chorus 
of thirty voices. 


“Journal of a Crime” is based on 
the thrilling drama by Jacques 
Deval and is a study of the ef- 
fect of a murder on the mur- 
deress. William Keighley directed 
the picture from the screen play 
by F. Hugh Herbert and Charles 
Kenyon. 


La Chatterton May 
Direct Own Films 
With Brent as Star 


Ruth Chatterton plans either to 
produce or direct pictures on the 
expiration of her contract with 
First National, according to the 
opinion formed by her associates 
during the production of “Journal 
of a Crime,” her latest First Na- 
tional picture, which comes to the 
.. «& Theatre on,. 


It is well known in Hollywood 
that the “first lady of the screen” 
has long had a suppressed desire 
to wrestle with the problems of 
direction and production rather 
than to devote all her time and 
talents to acting. 


She took one step in this direc- 
tion more than two years ago 
when she directed her first hus- 
band, Ralph Forbes, in the stage 
play, “Let Us Divorce,” which 
played in several West Coast 
cities during the months she her- 
self was engaged in picture work. 
Years before Miss Chatterton 
translated and produced the play 
“Ta Tendresse,” in which she was 
also starred. 


These ventures gave her a taste 
of both the problems and pleas- 
antries of direction and produc- 
tion and she has never since been 
entirely contented with her lot as 
an actress. 


Although in her latest picture 
Adolphe Menjou plays the leading 
role opposite Miss Chatterton in- 
stead of her husband, George 
Brent, as has been the case in 
most of her pictures, Hollywood 
gossips have it that he will star 
in her own productions. 


“Journal of a Crime” is a par- 
ticularly strong Chatterton vehicle, 
being based on the _ powerful 
French drama by Jacques Deval. 
Others in the cast include Claire 
Dodd, George Barbier, Douglas 
Dumbrille, Noel Madison, Henry 
O’Neill and Phillip Reed. William 
Keighley directed the picture from 
the screen play by F. Hugh Her- 
bert and Charles Kenyon. 


Menjou Now Playing 
Opposite Chatterton 
_in Place of Brent 


For the first time since she be- 
came a First National star, Ruth 
Chatterton worked without the 
presence of George Brent on the 
set. 


In “Journal of a Crime,” which 
comes to the... . Theatre on 
. ...y Miss Chatterton has a new 
type of leading man in Adolphe 
Menjou. This worldly, urbane 
actor, somewhat more mature than 
Brent, plays the successful play- 
wright-husband of the star. In 
only one other film, “Frisco 
Jenny,” was Miss Chatterton seen 
without Brent in an important 
supporting role, and during the 
shooting of this picture the latter 
was constantly on the set with her. 


He happened to be at work on 
an adjoining sound stage at the 
First National studios and spent 
the intervals between his own 
scenes with Miss Chatterton. This 
time, however, while “Journal of 
a Crime” was shooting, Brent was 
engaged elsewhere and _ couldn’t 
pop in—even at lunch time. 


“The Rich Are Always With 
Us,” “The Crash,” “Lilly Turner,” 
“Female”—in all of these he has 
played with her. Now the succes- 
sion ends—and Hollywood is won- 
dering when it will resume. 


In “Journal of a Crime,” while 
Menjou is Miss Chatterton’s hus- 
band, he is an unfaithful one, and 
she kills his sweetheart. The pic- 
ture is a powerful emotional drama 
based on the play by Jacques 
Deval, which was dramatized for 
the screen by F. Hugh Herbert 
and Charles Kenyon and directed 
by William Keighley. 


Others in the cast include Claire 
Dodd, George Barbier, Douglas 
Dumbrille, Noel Madison, Phillip 
Reed, Henry O’Neill and Henry 
Kolker. 


Film Prosecutor 
Knows His Law 


Doug Dumbrille, who plays the 
role of the public prosecutor in 
the First National production, 
“Journal of a Crime,” which 
comes to the .... Theatre on 
. ... y with Ruth Chatterton in 
the stellar role, is probably better 
versed in criminal court procedure 
than most actors on the American 
stage. 


The criminal courts have always 
exerted a fascination over Dum- 
brille. During his years on the 
New York stage he attended most 
of the important criminal trials. 
When he was on tour, Doug never 
missed a trial that was going on 
in any large city where the com- 
pany played for an engagement of 
a week or longer. He has an ex- 
tensive library dealing with the 
famous criminal trials of the last 
two hundred years, both in this 
country and abroad. 


Claire Dodd 
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Alluring player appearing in 
“Journal of a Crime,” current 
Strand success. 

Mat No. 8—10c 
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(Review ) 
“Journal of a Crime” Hits 
Home With Smashing Power 


Ruth Chatterton’s Portrayal of Woman Who 
Kills Rival Is Triumph in Dramatic Art 


LA: 


THOUGH the picture public is led to expect nothing but 
the best in the way of film entertainment from Ruth Chat- 
terton, yet never has she given such a demonstration of 


sheer power in the portrayal of scenes of tremendous emotion as 


she does in “Journal of a Crime,’ 
which was shown on the screen of the. . 


time yesterday. 


the First National picture 
. . Theatre for the first 


In the role of a highly sensitive woman of fine breeding who 
is goaded into committing murder to keep a ruthless love pirate 
from wrecking her home, she gives a character portrayal that is 


masterly, superior even to her 
work in “Frisco Jenny” or 
“Madame X.” 


Her interpretation of the warped 
and tortured spirit of a woman 
suffering not only from the com- 
mission of the act of murder but 
the hatred and the scorn of the 
husband she loves more than life, 
together with the crushing realiza- 
tion that another is accused of the 
crime, would tax the dramatic 
genius of a Bernhardt, but Miss 
Chatterton rises to the situation 
with a dramatic exhibition that is 
astounding even for the first lady 
of the screen. 


She proves conclusively that she 
has a keen insight into character 
under any emotional stress and 
the talent to move the public with 
her own depth of feeling. As an 
actress she is superb. 


No better actor could have been 
chosen to play opposite Miss Chat- 
terson than the cool, suave man- 
of-the-world, Adolphe Menjou, 
who gives a virile and convincing 
performance as the playwright 
husband whose infatuation for the 
beautiful and popular star of his 
musical production brings about 
the tragedy. 


His portrayal of the philander- 
ing husband whose indifference is 
at first turned to hatred upon dis- 
covering his wife’s guilt, then later 
changing to scorn and finally to 
pity that eventually leads to a re- 
birth ‘of love, is both ably and 
subtly conveyed. 


Claire Dodd gives a_ splendid 
performance in the role of the 
home wrecker, the beautiful idol 
of Paris, in whose self-centered 
life nothing counts except her own 
selfish pleasures and the plaudits 
of the multitude in which she 
basks her vanity. 


Noel Madison gives an excellent 
portrayal of the criminal accused 
of the murder, as does. Douglas 
Drumbrille in the role of the prose- 
cutor who sends him to the guil- 
lotine, and George Barbier as the 
producer in whose theatre the 
drama centers. The less con- 
spicuous. roles are well handled by 
Henry O’Neill, Phillip Reed, 
Henry Kolker and others. 


While something of a psycho- 
logical study, the picture is not 
without plenty of fast action such 
as the actual killing which takes 
place while the woman is singing 
in a rehearsal, and the chase and 
capture of a criminal in the flies 
of the theatre. 


As much of the action. takes 
place in the theatre an insight into 
backstage life in a Paris musical 
revue house is given, with other 
scenes in the gay cafes and night 
clubs, along the French Riviera 
and behind the grim walls of the 
noted Sante prison. 


Warner Bros. can again be com- 
mended not only in the selection 
of a powerful vehicle for Miss 
Chatterton, but one with a climax 
so novel and unusual that it leaves 
the spectator gasping with sur- 
prise. 


The picture is based on_ the 
drama of the noted French play- 
wright, Jacques Deval, and was 
ably adapted for the screen by F. 
Hugh Herbert and Charles Ken- 
yon. William Keighley, director, 
has caught the spirit and the 
power of the production admir- 
ably and made a picture that no 
one should miss. 


Ruth Chatterton at 
...+ Theatre Today 
in ‘Journal of Grime’ 


Ruth Chatterton comes to the 

. Theatre today in “Journal 

of a Crime,” her latest starring 

vehicle for First National, which 

is claimed to be the finest produc- 

tion in’ which she has ever ap- 
peared. 

Based on the powerful drama of 
the French playwright, Jacques 
Deval, it certainly offers her un- 
told opportunity of dramatic ex- 
pression in which art she is the 
peer of any actress of the screen, 
or for that matter the stage, for 
she was one of the headliners on 
Broadway before she began work 
in pictures. 

The drama depicts the devastat- 
ing effects of a murder on the 
conscience of a sensitive and re- 
fined woman, although that mur- 
der was committed to save her 
home from a love pirate. Besides 
this emotional side of the play 
there is much thrilling action, in- 
cluding the actual murder com- 
mitted behind the wings of a thea- 
tre where the star of a musical 
revue is shot down during a re- 
hearsal. 

Miss Chatterton has the role of 
the murderess and is supported by 
an unusually strong and talented 
cast. Adolphe Menjou plays op- 
posite her as her husband play- 
wright whose philanderings with 
the beautiful and popular star of 
his revue leads to the tragedy. 

Claire Dodd, noted for her home- 
wrecking roles, has the part of the 
musical comedy star and rival of 
Miss Chatterton for the affections 


Real Crime Occurs 
During Production 
of ‘Journal of Crime’ 


A real crime was committed on 
the set of “Journal of a Crime” 
at the First National studios dur- 
ing the production of the picture, 
which is now showing at the.... 
Theatre. 


When Director William Keigh- 
ley got ready to shoot a mystery 
close-up of Ruth Chatterton and 
Adolphe Menjou, it was discov- 
ered that a certain silk handker- 
chief, an important clue in the 
scene, had disappeared. 


There was nothing to do but 
find it, for the missing article had 
been used in previous scenes and 
it would be hard to match with 
a duplicate. 


Prop men, messenger boys, the 
script-girl, assistant directors, in 
fact everyone. on the set was 
pressed into service, but not a 
sign of the hankie was found. 


Menjou had an idea. Visiting 
him were his Sealyham, “Terry,” 
and “Muggsy,” a ‘Scottie. He 
told the latter what was wrong 
and advised him to go to work. 


“Terry” got off, not being in 
sight. 
Meanwhile valuable minutes 


were ticking away. 


Then “Muggsy” hove into sight, 
proudly bearing the missing ar- 
ticle. A few steps in the rear 
slunk “Terry,” guilt plainly writ- 
ten on his homely face. 


The scene was shot and the real 
journal of a crime was caninely 
solved for the reel “Journal of 
a Crime.” : 


The picture is Ruth Chatterton’s 
latest starring vehicle and_ is 
based on Jacques Deval’s power- 
ful drama of Parisian theatrical 
life in which the star of a show 
is slain by the playwright’s wife. 

Claire Dodd has the role of the 
show girl, while others in the cast 
include George Barbier, Douglas 
Dumbrille, Noel Madison, Henry 
O’Neill and Phillip Reed. 


of Menjou. Others in the cast in- 
clude George Barbier, Douglas 
Dumbrille, Noel Madison, Henry 
O’Neill, Phillip Reed, Henry Kol- 
ker and Frank Reicher. 


The play gives an _ interesting 
sidelight on Parisian theatrical 
life, many of the dramatic scenes 
taking place backstage in a musi- 
cal revue theatre. The play was 
adapted to the screen by F. Hugh 
Herbert and Charles Kenyon and 
directed by William Keighley. 


FREAK FACTS... . AS0Ur FIM FAVORITES 


STILL PLAYS WITH 
DOLLS AND HAS 
HOLLYWOODS MOST 
UNIQUE DOLL 

COLLECTION. 


~ 


nee 
CHAT MERTON 


BETWEEN SCENES OF HER 
PICTURES. 


ge ADOLPHE MENJOU SP 

% HOLLY WOOD'S ae 

; SWANKIEST DRESSER > 
MAKES HIS VALET BREAK-IN 
HIS NEW SUITS BEFORE 
HE DONS THEM. 


These three popular stars are in the cast of First National’s 
“Journal of a Crime,”’ now at the Strand 


Editors go for this feature in a big way.If you haven’t used it yet, 
start now. You won’t regret it! 


Mat No. 10—20c 


Claire Dodd Hollywood’s 
Champion Home Wrecker 


But She Is Slain by the Wife of Her Lover in 


“Journal of a Crime’”’ 


an ‘the other woman’ once again.” 


Claire Dodd, who has wrecked more screen romances 

than any other Hollywood actress, was answering an 

inquiry anent her role in her latest First National picture, “Jour- 

nal of a Crime,’ now showing at the . ... Theatre, with Ruth 
Chatterton in the stellar role. 


Practically ever since her debut in pictures Claire has been 
breaking up nice screen romances or portraying the third member 
of the triangle that eventually breaks up the idea] home and fire- 
side combination. 


A Lady in Distress 


Ruth Chatterton, charming star of the new First National drama, 
“Journal of a Crime,” seems inconsolable despite the attentive min- 
istrations of Phillip Reed. Adolphe Menjou and Claire Dodd are 
numbered in the strong supporting cast. The picture opens at the 
Strand on Wednesday. 
Mat No. 3—20c 


She is quite accustomed, by this 
time, to accepting the unsympa- 
thetic roles and rather enjoys the 
distinction of being so convincing 
in her “love menace” characteriza- 
tions. 

“T’ve even been sitting in an 
audience,” she confided, ‘and 
heard women say how much they 
hate my type.” 


Those women didn’t know it, but 
they were paying Claire the great- 
est compliment an actress can re- 
ceive—that of being convincing in 
an unsympathetic role. 

“Ah—but I get my just deserts 
in this picture,” she went on. “I’m 
shot and killed, you know. That’s 
a brand-new experience for me 
too. Quite frequently the villain 
is killed, but isn’t it unusual to 
have the villainess killed? In 
most pictures and plays the vil- 
lainess is shown finally suffering 
for her sins, but this covers the 
matter more thoroughly. TI can’t 
quite imagine any form of punish- 
ment more thorough than death, 
can you?” 

Claire knows what is what about 
this villainous business, for that’s 
been her specialty in picture work. 


You'll remember her in “Foot- 
light Parade” as Virginia, the 
showgirl gone Park Avenue who 
promptly commandeered the affec- 
tions of James Cagney, much -to 
the displeasure of Joan Blondell, 
the girl who really loved him. 


In Joe E. Brown’s “Elmer the 
Great,” Claire was the sophisti- 
cated “city gal” who managed to 
usurp the affections while Patricia 
Ellis waited in vain for Joe’s re- 
turn from the big city. 


When Chester Morris became an 
influential gang leader in “Blon- 
die Johnson” with the aid of Joan 
Blondell, it was Claire Dodd who 
won his attentions, sending the 
Blondell-Morris romance on the 
rocks. 


Just when James Cagney and 
Mary Brian were in the midst of 
a lovely romance in “Hard to 
Handle,” Claire Dodd had to come 
on the scene in the person of Mar- 
lene Reeves, the society girl who 
promptly turned his head. 


And now with “Journal of a 
Crime,” the locale of which is 
Paris, the background might be 
foreign, but Claire’s work. is still 
the same—‘the other woman.” 


She is Odette, the actress for 
love of whom Adolphe Menjou 
neglects Ruth Chatterton, his wife 
of the picture, to the point where 
she kills her husband’s lover. 


Claire says she enjoyed hugely 
her work in “Journal of a Crime,” 
which is from the famous French 
play of that title by Jacques 
Deval. 


“This is an extremely interest- 
ing story,” she said. “It’s one of 
the most humanly interesting plots 
I’ve ever seen transferred to the 
screen. - There’s an especial ap- 
peal in that it’s a very honest in- 
sight on feminine psychology.” 


Just as James Cagney in _ his 
real life existence is the direct op- 
posite of his hard-boiled screen 
character, Claire Dodd away from 
the cameras is worlds removed 
from the roles she portrays so con- 
vincingly on the silver screen. 
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keature Stories 


Ruth Chatterton Actress 
of Many Contradictions 


Star in Real Life as Contradictory as in Role in 
“Journal of a Crime”’ 


“Journal of a Crime,” now showing at the. . 


. . Theatre, 


R & CHATTERTON, star of the First National picture, 


is known, in Hollywood, as the lady of many contradic- 


tions. 


Noted for her “grand manner,’ she nevertheless chews gum 
violently and almost constantly during studio working hours. 

A patron of the opera and a perennial holder of season tickets 
fer the Hollywood Bowl concerts, she also enjoyed the slightly 
ribald songs which the late Wilson Mizner delighted in intro- 
ducing between scenes on the sets of her pictures. 5 


~ Always difficult and often im- 
possible to interview, she will at 
times talk with startling frank- 
ness and bluntness to any one 
fortunate enough to be on hand 
to report it. 


Aloof in manner and imperious 
in her demands she often unbends 
unexpectedly — and unnecessarily, 
to reassure an obviously uncom- 
fortable visitor or a co-worker 
suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex. 


Unable to live happily with her 
first husband, Ralph Forbes, she 
divorced him, or persuaded him to 
divorce her, and then proceeded to 
adopt him as a good friend and 
confidant. 


Notoriously extravagant in many 
ways—she has made and lost sev- 
eral sizeable fortunes. She still 
drives a hard bargain and has a 
keen money sense when it comes 
to selling her services to produc- 
ers. ° 


Famous in Hollywood for the 
perfect appointments of her din- 
ner table, the brilliance of her 
“small talk” and the smartness of 
her dinners, she likes to wind up 
such an evening playing checkers 
on the floor in front of the fire- 
place after raiding the kitchen ice- 
box for titbits which can be eaten 
without benefit of forks. 


Recipient of countless manu- 
scripts, sent her by ambitious 
playwrights, she sometimes  sur- 


prises ‘the author of a returned 
play by remembering his name, the 
subject matter of his play and by 
making suggestions for its im- 
provement or proper placement, 
when she meets him, months after- 
ward. 


A paragon of dignity she can be 
found on occasions, doing the 
ocean front. “pike” with a com- 
pany of congenial friends, and 
specializing on the roller coasters 
and the “bump the bumps.” 


No wonder Ruth Chatterton is 
known as a contradictory lady in 
Hollywood. 


In “Journal of a Crime,” Miss 
Chatterton is also a woman of 
many contradictions. A high-bred 
society woman, she does not hesi- 
tate to spy on her husband and his 
sweetheart whom she eventually 
kills. The picture is based on the 
powerful emotional drama of the 
Parisian theatre as it touches the 
life of a playwright written by 
Jacques Deval. 

Adolphe Menjou plays opposite 
Miss Chatterton as her husband, 
while ‘Claire Dodd is the other 
woman. Others in the cast include 
George Barbier, Douglas Dum- 
brille, Noel Madison, Henry 
O’Neill, Phillip Reed and Henry 
Kolker. William Keighley directed 
the picture from an adaptation by 
F. Hugh Herbert and Charles 
Kenyon of the French play. 


La Chatterton Gorgeously 
Gowned in Latest Picture 


Star of “Journal of a Crime’ Has Role of 
Wealthy Parisian Society Woman 


OMEN who are addicted to costumes designed especially 
\ \ for wear in their own homes will find ideas and inspira- 
tion galore in the creations designed by Orry-Kelly for 
Ruth Chatterton in “Journal ‘of a Crime,” in her latest starring 


First National picture which comes to the. . 


.. Theatre on.... 


Miss Chatterton’s own favorite was a filmy robe of white chif- 
fon, the full gathered skirt showing a train, while the upper half 
is fashioned after a friar’s robe, knee length, girdled at the waist 
with a heavy silk cord, and relieved at the high neckline with a 


circular capelet collar. 


Another model is in eggshell 
satin, set off by sable shoulder 
capelets in lavish contrast to the 
plain lines of the garment. 


This particular design is an 
eloquent reminder that it is usu- 
ally garments almost severely 
simple in their lines which are 
most effective in creating a suc- 
cessful impression. 


The traditional satin and lace 
negligee is presented in a novel 
combination of icicle grey trimmed 
with deep ecru lace. The neck- 
line is high and plain, with a 
short cascade of the lace at the 
front opening, and gathered lace 
cuffs that make a flattering frame 
for the hands. 

The final member of this quar- 
tet of intimate robes is a floor- 
length tailored style of white 
crepe with cuffed sleeves and 
round lapels. 

Daytime clothes are also worn 
by Miss Chatterton in the produc- 
tion, the ever popular black and 
white combination being seen on 
three different occasions. 

Miss Chatterton’s gowns are 
especially elaborate in “Journal 


of a Crime,” as she plays the part 
of an aristocratic French society 
woman, wife of a famous play- 
wright. 


Claire Dodd as the theatrical 
star also wears a wide variety. of 
styles. One of the most outstand- 
ing is a crinkly crepe fabric in a 
pale salmon shade, shot with gold 
threads. A dress coat of striped 
summer ermine, cut swagger style, 
completes the ensemble. 


The picture, based on the French 
play by Jacques Deval, affords 
Miss Chatterton the greatest op- 
portunity of her career in display- 
ing her unusual dramatic talents, 
it being a study of the effect of 
a murder on a woman who kills 
her rival to protect her home and 
happiness. 


There is a strong cast support- 
ing Miss Chatterton, which in- 
cludes besides Miss Dodd, Adolphe 
Menjou in the leading masculine 
role, George Barbier, Douglas 
Dumbrille, Noel Madison, Henry 
O’Neill and Phillip Reed. William 
Keighley directed the production 
from the screen play by F. Hugh 
Herbert and Charles Kenyon. 


Dog Fight on Stage 
Ruins Film Scene 


Even canine actors are some- 
times subject to temperament. 
At least Satan, a Dobermann- 
Pinscher, showed it unmistak- 
ably in the First National pic- 
ture, “Journal of a Crime,” 
which comes to the... . Thea- 
ENE SONS. ss 


Satan has an important part 
in the play as the pet of 
Adolphe Menjou, who has the 
role of Ruth Chatterton’s er- 
rant husband. One morning 
during production Miss Chat- 
terton made a sad mistake. She 
had recently purchased a Sealy- 
ham, Jackie, and brought it to 
the studio with her, leaving the 
dog in her dressing room. 


Miss Chatterton and Menjou 
were in the midst of an impor- 
tant scene in which Menjou’s 
love for Satan acts as a sword 
thrust in the Chatterton heart. 
Satan was doing his work 
nicely until Jackie crept out of 
the dressing room and spying 
Miss Chatterton rushed into 
the scene. 

Whether Satan thought that 
Jackie was.trying to steal the 
limelight from him is known 
only to himself. At any rate 
he made a dive for, the Sealy- 
ham. Lights were knocked over 
and cameras joggled amid a 
series of yelpings as the dogs 
threshed about the stage. 


Drink Your Fill of Beauty 


Ruth Chatterton Won Her 
First Stage Role on Dare 


Same Spirit Carried Star of “Journal of a 
Crime”? to Top of Theatrical Ladder 


ciates, but Ruth Chatterton was launched upon her remark- 


1: ISN’T generally known, even by her close friends and asso- 


ably successful theatrical career because she took a dare! 


Born in New York City one Christmas day of English-Amer- 
ican parents, she was christened Ruth because of her father’s 


distaste for the use of nicknames. 


He had decided that Ruth was 


absolutely “nickname-proof” as a girl’s name, but before she 
was three years old the entire neighborhood was calling her 


“Mike.” 


The girl who was to become Hollywood’s First Lady spent an 


unhampered and _ unrestrained 
childhood in Fordham Heights, 
for that region at the time pro- 
vided acres of forests and beauti- 
ful gardens as her playgrounds. 


Her first literary exploration 
was Dickens, and she consumed the 
entire works of the author before 
she was twelve. She waded through 
Shakespeare, and with a parrot- 
like memory chanted the speeches 
of Lady Macbeth and Juliet. This 
reading, strangely enough, stirred 
in her no yearnings for the stage. 
She had no desire to “act,” but 
leaned more to music. She was a 
natural musician, at the age of 


Our hearts beat a bit more rapidly as we tell you that this gorgeous 
specimen of femininity is Claire Dodd, who appears in “Journal of 
a Crime,” First National’s sensational melodrama, along with Ruth 


Chatterton and Adolphe Menjou. 


The film will be presented at the 


Strand next Wednesday. 
Mat No. 4—20c 


Noted Composer's 
Debut in Pictures 


Cecil Stewart, noted West Coast 
composer and _ conductor, who 
handled the orchestra for such 
productions as “Lady Be Good” 
and “The Desert Song,” makes his 
debut in pictures with the First 
National production of “Journal 
of a Crime,” which comes to the 
a» a, Lheatre-on,. . , with Ruth 
Chatterton in the stellar role. 


Many of the important scenes 
take place back stage in a 
Parisian -theatre during the re- 
hearsal of a musical show. Stew- 
art’s part is to tinkle the piano 
for the rehearsal. He will be seen 
tickling the keys when Miss Chat- 
terton slips into the wings and 
shoots down the star of the pro- 
duction, a part played by Claire 
Dodd, screen vamp. 


nine creating a sensation in a 
piano recital in Carnegie Hall. 
Since becoming a dramatic actress 
of note, Miss Chatterton has never 
forsaken her love for music, even 
adding singing to her many ac- 
complishments. 

It was when Ruth was fourteen 
that there came the dare which 
shaped the course of her future. 


She was invited to spend her 
birthday and the Christmas holi- 
days with an aunt in Washington. 
Following a matinee party Ruth 
made a criticism of the work of an 
actress in the play. An argument 
ensued and one of the girls dared 
Ruth to get a job on the stage and 
do better than the actress she had 
criticized. 

Taking the dare, she called on 
the manager of a nearby theatre 


and asked for work. To her 
astonishment she was given a job! 


The stock company where she 
applied was comprised of players 
who later were to scale the 
heights of fame. Lowell Sherman 
was the leading man, Pauline 
Lord was playing second leads, 
Lenore Ulric was playing small 
roles and Helen Hayes was enact- 
ing child parts! What a combi- 
nation of names and talent! 


The successful outcome of the 
first dare that Ruth took inspired 
her to accept others and perhaps 
that accounts, in her challenge ac- 
ceptance spirit, for the speedy 
manner in which she rose to fame. 
She was, as a matter of fact, a 
star on Broadway at the age of 
seventeen. 


Miss Chatterton is an adept at 
French and found particular de- 
light in her latest First National 
screen portrayal, that of a woman 
who kills her rival to protect her 
home, in “Journal in a Crime,” 
from the French play by ‘Jacques 
Deval, and now showing at the 
-.. . Theatre. 


She read the original play script 
in French and kept it on the set 
together with the regular script 
being used. 


Adolphe Menjou, playing oppo- 
site Miss Chatterton in “Journal 
of a Crime,” is also a fluent 
speaker of the French language 
and the two carried on lengthy con- 
versations in the foreign tongue, 
recounting many of their experi- 
ences in visits to France. 


Miss Chatterton told of some of 
her first experiences in the theatre 
when, at the age of twenty, she 
was directing and translating 
many of her own productions from 
the French. That was another 
cycle of events that came about 
as a result of a dare. 


Ruth was known to be capable 
with the French language, but it 
wasn’t until a friend dared her to 
try to translate and produce a 
play of that language that she 
actually did. The experiment 
proved highly successful and a 
series of such plays followed to 
bring praises to the young actress. 


The Chatterton record of achieve- 
ment proves that it’s not safe to 
dare her to do anything if one 
doesn’t want that thing done. ‘She’s 
in no way timid, but in almost 
every instance where she _ has 
forged ahead to new glories, it 
has come about because someone 
had dared her to accomplish some- 
thing. 

Hollywood knows that Ruth al- 
ways takes a dare, but it doesn’t 
generally know that taking a dare 
was what really started her in her 
theatrical career. 


Someone dared her to become an 
actress and today she is accepted 
as Hollywood’s greatest artist of 
drama. 


An especially capable support- 
ing cast will be seen in “Journal 
of a Crime” with Miss Chatterton, 
who declared this is her finest 
screen portrayal. They include 
Claire Dodd, George Barbier, 
Douglas Dumbrille, Noel Madison, 
Henry O’Neill, Phillip Reed and 
Henry Kolker. William Keighley 
directed the picture from the 
screen play by F. Hugh Herbert 
and Charles Kenyon. 
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Menjou Tells What Well 
Dressed Man Should Wear 


Man of Fashion in ‘Journal of a Crime’ Says 
$30 Weekly Salary Is Enough 


Coming from a less famous exponent of what the well- 


vy don’t have to be rich to be well dressed. 


dressed man should wear than Adolphe Menjou, appearing 
as a man of fashion opposite Ruth Chatterton in the First 


National picture, “Journal of a Crime,’ 
. ., this bald statement might be open to argument. 


Theatre on.. 


? 


which comes to the.. . 


“In fact,’ says this noted sartorial sage, “a young man—unmar- 


ried, of course 
as $30 a week.” 


can be excellently dressed if he makes as much 


“It’s all a matter of careful selection and self-education, he 


says, and the development of an 
instinctive flair of what’s what and 
what isn’t. 

“l know it can be done,” he 
adds, “because I did it myself 
when I was trying to get started 
in pictures, and oftentimes I got 
along on a lot less than $30 a 
week income.” 


The well-dressed young man 
should have at least three suits of 
clothes; and preferably four, he 
says. One should be a conserva- 
tive blue serge, or a dark suit. 
Then he should have a brown suit, 
and a tweed for knockabout wear. 
And if the money still holds out, 
a light suit, with the coat of semi- 
sport style 


If he goes about quite a little 
at night to semi-formal affairs, 
add a “dinner” suit of conserva- 
tive style, and you’re all set. For 
summer, two pairs of flannels are 
enough, and Menjou: advises the 
young man on a small salary to 
favor stripes rather than plain 
whites to save on his cleaning bill. 


The young man’s wardrobe also 
should include at least four pairs 
of shoes—tan ones for the brown 
suit and tweeds, blacks for the 
dark suit, two-toned sports shoes 
and a pair of patent leathers for 
evening wear. 


Three hats of the proper colors 
and a sports cap are enough to 
round out the headgear depart- 
ment, says Menjou, specifying a 
brown one, a dark hat, and black 
one for evening wear and formal 
occasions. 


A minimum of nine shirts for 
everyday wear is specified by the 
best-dressed actor in Hollywood, 
with a dress shirt tossed in for 
good measure if you own a tuxedo. 
That is a shirt for every day, and 
enough spares so you won’t be em- 
barrassed if the laundry is a day 
or two late. 


“Tailor-made clothes are fine— 
if you can afford them,” Menjou 
says. “They give you a feeling of 
confidence and smartness. that you 
never quite achieve with ready- 
mades. But properly tailored 
clothes are too expensive for a 
young man on small income. He 
will have to pay at least twice as 
much to approximate the material 
and the style of a ‘store suit.’ 


“In selecting your suits, take 


Magnificent 


That will be your appraisal of 
Ruth Chatterton when you see 
her in “Journal of a Crime,” 
coming to the Strand. 
' Mat No. 5—i0c 
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plenty of time. Conservative styles 
and patterns are best because they 
are inconspicuous. You can’t ex- 
pect to appear well-dressed if you 
go in for flashy clothes, anyway. 
Avoid novelties for they pass 
quickly, and an important part of 
your wardrobe is obsolete. Talk 
to the salesman. Take his advice 
regarding the wearing quality of 
materials if you don’t know your- 
self. Every first-class store must 
serve its customers well to stay in 
business, and you'll seldom get 
poor advice. 


“Don’t stint on your cleaning 
and pressing bills. You must al- 
ways be neat and your clothes well 
pressed if you aspire to sartorial 
perfection. 


“An inexpensive can of good 
cleaning fluid will save you many 
dollars in removing spots. A 
clothes brush costs little, and 
don’t be afraid to use it. 


“Selection of shirts and neckties 
is very important. Conservatism 
in this department, again, is the 
best rule to follow. Shop around 
for bargains, and you can pick up 
good materials, well made, often- 
times. And anything you save on 
your wardrobe budget adds just 
that much to your accessory 
fund.” 


“How much do I spend on my 
wardrobe?” Menjou shook his 
head. “That’s my own secret. 
Clothes with an actor are his stock 
in trade—and besides, I now make 
a bit more than $30 a week.” 


In “Journal of a Crime” Men- 
jou dresses to perfection, being a 
wealthy Parisian playwright who 
spends much of his time in society. 
The picture, based on the play by 
Jacques Deval, is a powerful 
drama in which a jealous wife 
kills her husband’s sweetheart, the 
star of his latest play, the secret, 
known only to herself and her 
husband, eating out her heart as 
another stands accused of the 
crime. 

There is a strong supporting 
cast which includes Claire Dodd, 
George Barbier, Douglas Dum- 
brille, . Noel Madison, Henry 
O’Neill, Phillip Reed and Henry 
Kolker. William Keighley directed 
the picture from the screen play 
by F. Hugh Herbert and Charles 
Kenyon. 


French Drama Stirs 
Star to Visit Paris 


Ruth Chatterton, who has the 
stellar role in the First National 


picture, “Journal of a Crime,” 
which comes to the .... Theatre 
on...., is planning a visit with 


her husband, George Brent, to the 
latter’s native land of Ireland 
next summer. A month will be 
spent in Dublin, where Brent was 
born, attended the University and 
began his stage career as a mem- 
ber of the Abbey Theatre Com- 
pany. 

Following the visit to Ireland, 
the star and her husband will 
cross the Channel for a stay in 
Paris, the locale of Miss Chatter- 
ton’s latest starring vehicle, 
“Journal of a Crime.” Miss 
Chatterton has not been in France 
recently and her interest in the 
country was renewed by work in 
the picture, which has both Paris 
and a chateau on the French 


Riviera for background. 


tories 


“Journal of a Crime” 
Star Is Fine Musician 


An interesting but little known 
fact about Ruth Chatterton, who 
has the role of a society murderess 
in the First National production, 
“Journal of a Crime,” now show- 
ing at the. . 


. . Theatre, is that, 


Ruth 
Chatterton 


who stars 
in 
“Journal 
of a 
Crime” 
now at the 
Strand 
Mat No. 6— 
10¢e 


as a child, she was much more in- 
terested in music than the stage, 
and became so proficient in music, 
while still in the pinafore age, that 
she gave a piano concert in Car- 
negie Hall. Music still plays an 
important part in Miss Chatter- 
ton’s life, :and she is as accom- 
plished a pianist today as she was 
before the theatre monopolized 
her energy and abilities. 


Gets His Screen Start 
in School Theatricals 


Phillip Reed, appearing with 
Ruth Chatterton in “Journal of a 
Crime,” now showing at the . 
Theatre, attended the famous 
Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn, the same school which 
numbers Barbara Stanwyck, Jane 
Cowl, Verree Teasdale and other 
stage and screen names among its 
graduates. 

While Phillip—was a student 
there he became a “four letter” 
man in sports, as a member of 
varsity. teams in football, basket- 
ball, soccer and tennis. 


Menjou May Spend 
Honeymoon in Spain 


Castles in Spain? Perhaps. But 
Menjou is sure he’ll make the 
trip. Perhaps it will be his wed- 
ding journey. The gossips have 
been busy with predictions that 
the blonde and statuesque Verree 
Teasdale, recent alumna of the 
New York stage, will be the next 
Mrs. Menjou, as soon as the star’s 
divorce is final next August. In 
“Journal of a Crime,” the First 
National picture now showing at 
the .... Theatre, Menjou has the 
role of a French playwright, play- 
ing opposite Ruth Chatterton. 


Claire Dodd Keeps Fit 
Without Heavy Dieting 


Claire Dodd, who plays the 
vamp role in the First National 
picture, “Journal of a Crime,” 
which comes to the... . Theatre 
on ...., with Ruth Chatterton in 
the stellar role, is possessed of a 
sylphlike figure which is the envy 
of Hollywood women. Strangely, 
Claire has no “special diets” or 
“health hints” to account for it, 
for she claims no special likes or 
dislikes in the matter of food. 
As far as she is concerned food 
is merely fuel for the human 
engine. 


Plays Criminal or Cop 
With Equal Facility 


Noel Madison, playing the role 
of a murderer with Ruth Chat- 
terton in “Journal of a Crime,” 
the First National picture now 
showing at the... . Theatre, has 
had recent experience with both 
the legal and the criminal mind. 
Just before he was engaged for 
this picure, Noel played the cele- 
brated Paul Muni role in “Coun- 
sellor at Law” in a Hollywood 
stage production of the drama. 
Here he represented the forces of 
law and order. 


Barbier Again Plays 
Theatrical Manager 


One of the roles which brought 
George Barbier to attention on the 
Broadway stage some time ago 
was that of a theatrical manager 
in a short-lived play, “Box Seats.” 
George registered a real hit. 

Soon afterward he came_ to 
Hollywood, and now in “Journal 
of a Crime,’ which comes to the 
wean Pheatre tons2...0.: . Ss owith 
Ruth Chatterton in the stellar 
role, he returns to his old role of 
theatrical manager. In this pic- 
ture he is seen as the producer of 
a successful Parisian revye. 


Chatterton Makes Big 
Hit in French Drama 


The French drama has played 
a significant part in the career of 
Ruth Chatterton. Three of her 
most conspicuous successes as an 
actress have been plays from the 
pens of Parisian dramatists. “La 
Tendresse,’ by Henri Bataille, 
which Miss Chatterton translated 
and starred in on the New York 
stage, was one. 

On the screen, her “Madame X” 
was considered one of the out- 
standing achievements of the year. 
Her latest First National produc- 
tion, Jacques Deval’s “Journal of 
a Crime,” which comes to the 
ie THEAtTe TON st. rics 4 piSncOn- 


sidered to afford the star a larger 
field for her unusual dramatic 
talents than any vehicle of her 
motion picture career. 


Smooth © 


A fitting description of Adolphe 
Menjou, who brings the great- 
est characterization of his career 
to “Journal of a Crime,”’ now 
playing at the Strand, 


Mat No. 2—10c 


Actor Burns Fingers 
on Film Candles 


A candle was burning and an 
actor, Olaf Hytton, got blistered. 
It was a scene for “Journal of a 
Crime,” now showing at the.... 
Theatre with Ruth Chatterton in 
the stellar role. Miss Chatterton, 
as a lady guilty of murder, had 
to faint suddenly at the dinner 
table. As she falls, she pulls 
with her the china, the silverware 
and the cloth from the table. Also 
the candles. Director Keighley 
ordered Hytton to snuff out the 
candles as soon as he knelt by 
Miss Chatterton’s side. 

That was all very well—the 
first few times. But the scene 
didn’t go quite smoothly. There 
were lots of takes. Each time the 


candles were lighted again and 
Hytton put them out with the 
same hand. That’s how he burned 
his fingers. 


EEGGESGULUAUEUEELVOGUAGACUUUGHUUEEOUUDENEUSUNEUA ATMA 


Actor Repays Favor 
of 20 Years Ago 


During the production of the 
First National picture, “Journal 
of a Crime,” which comes to the 
.... Theatre on ...., Adolphe 
Menjou, who plays opposite Ruth 
Chatterton, purchased two new 
suits. Not because he needed 
them, but to repay a favor of 
twenty years standing. 


Menjou helped to pay his way 
through Cornell University by 
representing a clothing firm. 
Business was dull along about 
Junior prom time and he found 
he didn’t have enough money to 
buy tickets although he had asked 
his sweetie to go. 


So he cornered a_ classmate, 
Jack Reynolds, and by high pres- 
sure sales talk sold him a suit. 
One day Jack Reynolds sent in 
his card to Menjou’s dressing 
room. The actor found that his 
former classmate was a clothing 
salesman. He promptly bought. 


Menjou Wants Bride 
Along on Honeymoon 


Adolphe Menjou, who plays op- 
posite Ruth Chatterton in the 
First National picture, “Journal 
of a Crime,” now showing at the 
.... Theatre, is wondering if he 
and Verree Teasdale, to whom he 
is engaged, will ever get away 
from Hollywood at the same time 
for a trip, when they are married. 

So far the signs and portents 
are against them. Ever since the 
engagement was made public, one 
or the other of the two has been 
hard at work in a picture—and 
never the same one. First, Adolphe 
was doing “Easy to Love” for 
Warner Bros. Then Verree was 
engaged for “Fashions of 1934,” 
by the same company. But by 
that time Adolphe had finished 
“Easy to Love” and was resting. 


Just as Verree completed her 
role in “Fashions of 1934,” 
Adolphe started to work in “Jour- 
nal of a Crime.” As that picture 
drew to a close, his fiancee was 
called for an important role in 
“A Modern Hero,” with Richard 
Barthelmess. So it goes. 


“And both of us,” says Adolphe 
sadly, “like to travel. I hope we 
won’t have to go on_ separate 
honeymoons.” 


Attends Prize Fights 
With Pup in Pocket 


Henry O'Neill, playing with 
Ruth Chatterton in the First 
National picture, “Journal of a 
Crime,” now showing at the.... 
Theatre, has a dog that goes to 
prize fights. 

He’s a new dog, his name is 
Spunky and he’s a ten weeks’ old 
fox terrier. He’s just about the 
right size to fit into the actor’s 
overcoat pocket. Henry visits the 
Hollywood Legion Stadium every 
Friday night to see the fights. 
Spunky always goes along with 
him. He gets rather sleepy by the 
time the main event comes around, 
Henry says. But otherwise he 
shows a lively interest in what is 
going on. He pays no admission, 
going in in Henry’s pocket. 


Claire Dodd Felt No 
Urge for Movies 


In contrast to the throngs 
clamoring for a chance in the 
movies, there is the case of Claire 
Dodd, a girl to whom the studios 
made several unsuccessful ap- 
peals. 

Claire, who plays the role of 
musical comedy star in “Journal 
of a Crime,” a _ picture which 
comes to the... . Theatre on 
... + felt no youthful urge for 
theatricals. It was only after the 
repeated solicitation of friends 
that she consented to take a 
screen test. 

She went away on a trip, fol- 
lowing the rest, and forgot about 
it. Hurried wires traced her 
journey, however, and she was 
summoned back to Hollywood to 
report for work in “Whoopee,” 
produced by the late Flo Zieg- 
feld, the great musical producer. 


Advertising Section 


HELL HATH NO FURY LIKE A 
WIFE STARVING FOR LOVE! 


Flaming secrets torn from a 
woman’s broken heart— 
ripped from her guilty soul 


First National's Dra- 
matic Sensation with 


FIVE CHARACTERS 
WHO WILL. Hi 
YOUR DREA 


CHATTERTON the Wife 
who took the law of love 
— and life — into her 
own hands . 


ADOLPHE MENJOU the 

Husband who saved her NOEL MADISON the 

bir death —so he St a Stranger who came from 

make her life a hell o ; the deep shadows of the 

hate. .°. . . , , CLAIRE DODD the In- GEORGE BARBIER the half Id h 
fruder who thought that Man-of-the-World who. oon oe or qe oe 
man-and-woman could knew the gctitiis ofc ee 
mean the same as man- _life—but whose ‘eyes 

T i. E A T re E ond=wife 2°: os ee Binge in the simple 


truths of love . 


792 Lines—Mat No. |8—40c. 
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RIPPED FROM THE 
SECRET DIARY OF A 
WOMAN’S GUILT! 


JOURNAL OF 
A CRIME 


First National's Dramatic Sensation with 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


384 Lines—Mat No. | 7—20c. 


PAGE AFTER FLAM. 
ING PAGE RIPPED 
FROM THE TEAR. | 
STAINED DIARY (coi 
OF A WOMAN'S AD “ther! fee 
GUILTY SOUL! rect a, f 


bares the heart of a love-cheated wife in 


JOURNALS CRIME 
A ; 


ADOLPHE MENJOU-CLAIRE 
DODD - GEORGE BARBIER 


160 Lines—Mat No. 24—20c. 


RIPPED FROM THE 
SECRET DIARY OF A 
WOMAN’S GUILT! 


JOURNAL OF 
A CRIME 


First National's Dramatic Sensation with 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 


80 Lines—Mat No. 15—!0c. 
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PAGE AFTER FLAM- 
ING PAGE RIPPED 
FROM THE TEAR- 
STAINED DIARY 
OF A WOMAN’S 
GUILTY SOUL! 


ay 
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AL 


bares the heart of a love-cheated wife in 


JOURNAL? CRIME 


First National's dramatic sensation with 


ADOLPHE MENJOU- CLAIRE 
DODD - GEORGE BARBIER 


366 Lines—Mat No. 27—30c. 


HELL HATH NO FURY LIKE A 
WIFE STARVING FOR LOVE! 


Cha - 


CAN ONE WOMAN’S LOVE BE MORE @ 
IMPORTANT THAN ANOTHER’S LIFE? gfe 


had 


First 


60 Lines—Mat No. 22—20c. 


JOURNAL OF 


BA First National Hit with# 


58 Lines—Mat No. 23—20c. 
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Ad VEITISINE Section 


When the Tenderest of Emotions 


Becomes the Deadliest of Passions 
A WOMAN KNOWS NO LAW 
BUT HER OWN BLIND FURY! 


The great Chatterton as a love- 
cheated wife — playing her heart out 
in a role that will haunt your dreams! 


Ruth Chattinton 
JOURNALS CRIME 


Matic ceneonon wir ADOLPHE MENJOU © GLAIRE DODD © GEORGE BARBIER 


300 Lines—Mat No. |6—30c. 


Joclay, 


Flaming Pages 


IS A HUSBAND PRIVATE PROPERTY? 


This wife thought so—and here is her story .. . 
Chapter after flaming chapter torn from the secret 
diary of her grief and guilt... Blazed upon the 
screen in drama shrieking with the fury of an 
all-consuming love turned to destroying hate! 


: RUTH 
ADOLPHE MENJOU « CLAIRE 
DODD ¢ GEORGE BARBIER in 


Torn from the 


LIFE OF A 


JEALOUS WOMAN 
What she did to 
herself...her hus- 
band...and the 
other woman! 


& 


Reveals the Hell-fire that can Burn in aWoman’s Heart in 


JOURNAL* CRIME 


A First National Picture with 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


Rn & An OT RE 


138 Lines—Mat No. 21]—-20c. 130 Lines—Mat No. 20—20c. 
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Advertising Section 


THESE LOVELY EYES LOOKED 
ON A SCENE THAT WOULD KILL 
= THE SOUL OF ANY WOMAN! 


What did they see that turned her burning love into 

the most ferocious fury a woman ever knew—that 

set the stage for the strangest human drama in all 
as . T H_ the annals of crimes of passion? 


JOURNAL OF 
A CRIME 


A First National Hit with 
ADOLPHE MENJOU e CLAIRE 
DODD « GEORGE BARBIER 


FHEATRE 


180 Lines—Mat No. | 1—20c. 


When the Tenderest of Emotions 
Becomes the Deadliest of Passions 
A WOMAN KNOWS NO LAW 
BUT HER OWN BLIND FURY! 


The great Chatterton as a love- 


cheated wife—playing her heart out 
in a role that will haunt your dreams! 


Ruth Chatterton 
JOURNALY CRIME 


motie sensorion with ADOLPHE MENJOU © GLAIRE DODD * GEORGE BARBIER 


134 Lines—Mat No. |2—20c. 
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When the Tenderest of 
Emotions Becomes the 
Deadliest of Passions... 
a woman knows no law 
but her own blind fury! 


JOURNAL OF 
A CRIME 


A First National Hit with 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


70 Lines—Mat No. !13—10Oc. 


—— CATCHLINES— 


Hell hath no fury like a wife starved for love! 
k of 

Flaming secrets from a woman’s broken heart! 
aa ee 

Can one woman’s love be more important than 


another’s life? 
a 


Chatterton rises to new heights of dramatic 
achievement! 


Ris ee 
Page after page ripped from the tear-stained 
diary of her guilty heart! 
A woman knows no law but her own blind fury! 


3 % %* 


The great Chatterton playing her heart out in a 
role that will haunt your dreams! 


Is a husband private property? 
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= Advertising Section 


CAN ONE WOMAN'S LOVE BE MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN ANOTHER’S LIFE? 


Chatterton rises to new heights of 
dramatic achievement in the story of a 
wife who sold her soul to hold her man! 


of i 


HE LOVED HER 
But expected her to 
share his devotion 
with another . 


SHE HATED HER 
with the consuming 
passion of a woman 
thwarted inlove . . 


HE PITIED HER 
because he knew 
that a man once lost 
is lost forever. . . 


HE REDEEMED HER 
giving his useless life 
with a laugh to expi- 
ate her crime of 
passion 


JOURNAL 


* CRIME 


Page after flaming page 

ripped from the tear-stained 

diary of her guilty heart! 
A First National Hit with 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 
CLAIRE DODD 
GEORGE BARBIER 
NOEL MADISON 


THEATRE 


286 Lines—Mat No. 19—20c. 


A First National Hit with  & 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


112 Lines—Mat No. 14—10c. 


A CRIME 


15 Lines—Mat No. 26—10c. 
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Kxploitation Ideas 


Excite Big Local Interest 
With Women’s Jury 


99 


Managers having the right kind of “in” with local- 
ites will find in this plan a wealth of exploitation 
material. Its got the local angle that aims directly at 
every woman—married or unmarried. If you think 
you can make a go of it, get busy right now! 


1. Select a jury of twelve women representing every type 
and class. Invite these women to attend a private screening 
after which they issue a signed statement endorsing the 
picture. 


NOTE: The jury must not necessarily consist of im- 
portant “Names.” However, it should be representative 
of club-women, housewives, social workers, sales-girls, 
nurses or doctors, stenographers, reporters, etc. 


2. Your follow-up is very important. Send the endorse- 
ment together with a group of photographs of the women to 
the newspapers. 


3. Display blow-ups of the endorsement in your lobby with 
other advertising on the picture. 


4. Arrange for news-reel pictures of the women signing the 
statement. Again flash the contents of the endorsement at- 
tached to the regular Vitaphone trailer. 


5. Most important is the resultant word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing because of the local: angle attached to this exploitation 
item. You'll get the whole town talking about it! 


Start em Thinking About 
Sub-titles for “Journal” 


This is for the title thinker-uppers! ‘Journal of a 
Crime” or “ ?????2??”. Prizes for sub-titles! Here’s 
the dope: 


1. As a newspaper contest, run a contest story and 
short synopsis of the picture. For synopsis, give just 
enough to set the atmosphere, without giving away 
the story. Entry blanks can be printed in the paper. 
Emphasize that it is a sub-title wanted, and not a new 
title. 


2. As an independent contest, without newspaper 
cooperation, carry a special box or underline in your 
ad copy, plugging the idea and calling for entries. 
Enough information about the picture can be obtained 
from the ads to give contestants a rough idea of the 
type picture. 


3. As a contest sponsored in your house the week 
before you open the run. Hand small cards to patrons 
as they enter the theatre. From your trailer, from 
lobby stills and other displays, patrons can get ideas 
for their title suggestions. Card should state that best 
titles will receive passes for the opening night. 


IN NO EVENT IS IT NECESSARY FOR 
CONTESTANTS TO SEE THE PICTURE 
BEFORE ENTERING CONTEST! 


kT TELLS ALL 
Lt SEEES: “ALE! 


Yessir, we’re talking about the Vitaphone 


trailer on “Journal of a Crime’?! Another of 
those champ selling arguments which deserve 
feature billing! Novel effects, clever copy, and 
punch scenes make it important for you to start 
it running early! 


Watch the audience reaction. 


INTERVIEW °EM — 


In the picture a man is sen- 
tenced to death for two mur- 
ders—one of which he didn’t 
commit. On this basis, a great 
deal of publicity and talk can 
be created for the picture by 
stirring up agitation against 
capital punishment. 

Arrange with the local news- 
paper to interview Judges, 
District Attorneys, criminal 
lawyers, prison wardens and 
sociologists in the news col- 


~umns on the subject of capital 


punishment, using the case in 
the picture as a basis for their 
Local editor may also 
be induced to give editorial 
space to the subject. 


views. 


IT’S PSYCHOLOGY! 


A preview for psychiatrists 
tying in perfectly with the 
theme and spirit of the picture! 
Your biggest local men will at- 
tend when you tell them that 
the film presents a_ problem 
allied to their work. Psycholo- 
gists, criminologists, lawyers, 
professors will be able to help 
you too. After the screening, 
either get endorsements or in- 
terviews with the leaders. 
Makes good reading, good pub- 
licity and good business. 


That “Different” Contest 


Get the women working on the problem of the pic- 
ture’s story and vou have them interested to see it. 
Publicity story below sets forth the entire idea. Should 
be easy to plant for a one or two time break in advance 
of the picture’s playdates. Award guest tickets to see 
the show for the most logical solutions to the problem. 


(Publicity Story) 


Prizes for Answers to 
Woman’s Marital Problem 


Puzzles, puzzles, puzzles! Puzzles 
mathematical—puzzles — scientific— 
cross-word puzzles—and puzzles of 
the heart such as all of us meet 
every day of our lives and must in 
one way or another solve. It’s these 
latter puzzles that mean most be- 
cause on their effective solution de- 
pends our very happiness—some- 
times, our very life. 

And Ruth Chatterton knew it all 
too well. In “Journal of a Crime,” 
which comes to the Strand Theatre 
next Monday, she finds herself— 
but let her tell you about it in her 
own words: 

“My husband means the whole 
world to me. I love him with all 
my heart and soul. He is my 
very life. - But he is infatuated 
with another woman. And _ she 
refuses to continue their clandes- 
tine affair unless he divorces me. 
He’s often started to ask me if 
I would let him. But I’ve always 
managed to put him off—because 
I simply could not face it. It 
would break my heart. And how 
can I help being jealous of that 
other woman? I’ve tried not to 
be—but I can’t. And yet—I 


must do something to prevent his 
leaving me. I feel that I am the 
woman he loves and that this 
other woman is only a passing 
infatuation. I can’t let him make 
the mistake of going to her. It 
would ruin his life as well as 
mine—and possibly hers 

What, what am I to do?” 

Can you help her out? For the 
five most helpful and most logical 
solutions, the Strand will (list 
awards, etc., here). Merely write in 
as few words as possible what you 
think would be the “best way out.” 
Then send it to the Contest Editor 
of the Times. Remember, it’s not 
necessary to be “litry” in writing 
your solution. Just put down the 
plain facts in simple language— 
and yours stands just as good a 
chance of winning as the next fel- 
low’s. 

Then after you’ve given your 
solution, drop around at_ the 
Strand next Monday and discover 
for yourself how it is actually 
worked out in “Journal of a 
Crime.” It can’t help but give you 
an honest to Heaven thrill. 


FOR THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


They’re great for handouts at 
employees’ entrances, in office 
buildings, door-to-door, as pack- 
age inserts and numerous other 
channels of distribution. 
page (illustrated on the left) 
looks like the real thing; inside 
tells enough of the story to make 
*em want to know more. 


Front 


Colorfully reproduced on fine 
stock; size 6 x 9 inches when 
opened. Entire back page is 
blank for your theatre imprint 
and billing of Vitaphone shorts. 


1Mto5M @ $3.00 per M 


Over 5 M @ $2.75 per M 
AT YOUR EXCHANGE 
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Exploitation IW 


seach “ Chick” Lewis! 


That’s a swell idea of yours, giving the boys in the 
field a break-down on advertising accessories they can 
get for certain budgets. We're making it a regular 
feature of our merchandising plans. Here’s the first 
layout: 


For the $15 Budget* 


Ten one-sheets Am Me More 
Ten threeshdete 22 i ee 
One thousand heralds _.__ = ===—SSECtCSCté‘—sé‘~SS*«CO 
Twenty window cards __ alee, 7 
Twenty tie-up stills x f 2.00 
Two sets || x 14 photos a 1.50 


Two one-column, one two-column scene mats _ .40 


Two two-column, three one-column ad mats. _—_.70 
Five scene stills fe Ona 50 
$15.00 


For the $25 Budget* 


One twenty-four-sheet for cut-out ___ $2.00 
Forty one-sheets 6.00 
Ten three-sheets 4.00 
Two thousand heralds 6.00 
Twenty window cards 1.40 
Two two-column, three one-col, scene mats_ _.70 

One three-column, two two-column, two one- 
column ad mats 90 
Twenty tie-up stills 2.00 
Two sets || x 14 photos 1.50 
Five scene stills _ 50 
$25.00 

For the $50 Budget* 

Two thousand tabloids. _$11.00 
Two twenty-four-sheets _ _ 4.00 
Forty one-sheets a vie ae 
Fifteen three-sheets - SMe see 
Four six-sheets 3.00 
Fifty window cards 3.50 
Two one-sheet blowups 2.50 
One _ banner 2 2.40 
Four burgees 1.60 
Two thousand heralds 6.00 
Twenty tie-up stills _ 2.00 

One three-column, three two-column, two 
one-column ad mats 1.10 

One three-column, two two-column, two 
one-column scene mats __ Bi 90 
$50.00 


*Substitute items which you know to be better suited for your 
locality. 


Well, What Do You Know? 


Remember when the whole country was playing 
“Ask Me Another’? It’s started again! This time 
don’t miss out on it. You can furnish your newspaper 
with lists of questions, awarding two passes for the 
best set of answers, and by tactful maneuvering, get 
in a plug for your showing of “Journal of a Crime” as 
well. Of five questions every day, one should concern 
movies. You'll find the readers questioning you in 
order to get their answers. When the questions stop, 
it’s time to quit. Here are a couple of sample lists: 
Who is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court ? 
In what continent is Tanganyika? (Africa) 
What does the phrase “savoir faire” mean? (know what to do) 


For what is a cradle used in mining? (separating gold from soil) 


Name 3 movies in which Ruth Chatterton, now at the State, 
has appeared. 


(Hughes) 


So nmr 


Sd 


Give within one foot the length of a fathom? (6 feet) 
What is meant by the “brain trust”? (advisers) 
Who was called the “Little Corporal”? (Napoleon) 


To what college did Adolphe Menjou, now at the State, go? 
(Cornell) 


Who is Ely Culbertson? 


Petr 


“ie 


(bridge player) 
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Lobby Blow-Ups 


poe 


On heavy stock, in full 
natural colors, 28 x 42’s to 
fit stock one-sheet frames. 
Illustration and one other 


scene are available. $2.00 
each. Order directly from: 


PHOTO COLOR STUDIOS 


220 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


For Women Anat Town 


On women’s stationery, in script handwriting, send 
this message to members of local women’s clubs, regu- 
lar patrons’ list and names from local telephone direc- 
tory: 


Dear Friend: 

My husband is in love with another woman who wants him to 
divorce me. I know that he is merely infatuated with her. His 
thoughts, his love, his entire life, is wrapped up in that woman. 

He does not realize what he is doing and I am helpless to break 
up this infamous affair, I must do something to stop this woman 
robbing me of the man I love more than life itself. 

Can you help me solve my problem? My entire story is 
graphically and dramatically told in “‘Journal of a Crime,’* start- 
ing neat Friday at the Strand Theatre. 

Sincerely yours, 


A Disrressep WomAN. 


(*) The film chronicle of a jealous woman’s ruthless fight for leve— 
played by Ruth Chatterton—the greatest emotional role of her career. 


Sell the Show with a Tabloid! 


Authentic-looking and inex- 
pensive, these four-page tab- 
loids smack home the sensa- 
tional angle with a_ bang! 
There’s plenty of publicity 
material on the pages as well 
as an ad, and your imprint. 


Alternate plan allows you to 
sell fourth page of tab to local 
advertisers. At your request, 
regular layout on page 4 will 
be omitted and a slight com- 
position charge will be made 
for the new copy. Send layout 
and copy for special quota- 
tion. 

Job can be shipped with 
page 4 blank, ready for local 
advertiser to arrange his own 
printing. 

Prices, including theatre 
and playdate imprint, are:— 
$6.50 for first thousand, 
$4.50 for each additional 
thousand. Individual arrange- 
ments must be made where 
fourth page carries local ads. 


Order direct from: SIEBEL COMPANY 


PAGE AFTER FLAM- 
ING PAGE RIPPED 
FROM THE TEAR 
STAINED DIAR 
OF A WOMAN’S 
GUILTY SOUL g 


438 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


There’s no better guide to the value of a stunt 
than past performance. In this column we reprint 
several exploitation ideas that have recently proved 
successful in the field. In every case you will find 
the ideas adaptable to this picture. 


Daily Radio Period Al Zimbalist and 
Fixed by Zimbalist his live Advertis- 

ing Committee, 
holding forth in St. Louis, have taken the air 
with a vengeance! In a tie-up with his local 
NBC station, Al now has fifteen minutes of 
free time EVERY DAY! During that period, 
programs are announced, regular features 
ballyhooed, and publicity contests conducted. 
It boosted “Fashions” sky-high, and will con- 
tinue as a regular ether attraction. Al doesn’t 
explain whether he used a knife or a gun to 
get the tie-up—but he got it! 


—There are IDEAS in This Column— 


Philly Zoners Show The Philadelphia 
How to Eeconomize Warner boys under 

the wing of District 
Manager Plough decided to see—just for fun 
—what additional savings could be effected. 
They were surprised at what could be done 
—and we pass a few of the suggestions on to 
you: one kind of soap does the work of four; 
ushers will gladly distribute heralds; staff can 
be taught to mend carpets, seats, etc.; and 
there are a million and one other little things 
around the house, usually running to good- 
sized monthly bills, which you can catch and 
fix just as this enterprising bunch of re- 
trenchers did. 


—How About a Spring Flower Show?— 


Box-Sitting Laddies The manager of 
Get Plenty Laughs the State Theatre, 

Hanover, Pa., 
wanted a street ballyhoo. He didn’t want to 
lay out much money for equipment and help. 
So here’s what he did: For trifling sums he 
engaged a few boys and sat them on boxes in 
prominent locations near his theatre. Snipe 


copy on each box read: “I’m waiting to be. 


the first to buy a ticket to see, ete.” Plenty 
laughs, plenty attention! 


. 
—Re-vamp Your Mailing List— 


Bargain Shows for Billings Booth, 
Unemployed Go Big hailing from the 

Jefferson Theatre, 
Springfield, Mass., instituted bargain days 
twice a week for the benefit of unemployed 
families lacking funds for movies. Admission 
price was cut to 15 cents, and the poor ones, 
glad for a bit of recreation, flocked to the 
show. Receipts doubled, and Booth made 
many new friends, who now come regularly 
—when they have money. Billings adds 
that although the reduced admissions set 
back some of his playdates, he built up his 
show with good shorts. 


—Sell the Show With Vitaphone Trailers— 


Saturday A.M. Show How to bolster a 
Bolsters Kiddie Biz falling kiddie 

business was quite 
a problem to Manager Mirisch of the Majes- 
tic in Gettysburg—until he thought of this 
scheme. Opening an hour and a half earlier 
on Saturday morning, a strong bid was made 
for the young ’uns by scheduling a cartoon, 
a comedy, and a western in addition to the 
regular two-hour show. Kid business tripled 
on the first Saturday of the new policy. Can 
you use that business? 


Put empty picture frames to work as live dis- 
plays in department store and jeweler windows. 


ETE 
aaa 
MRI 


é, 


Distribute heralds in hotel and apartment house 
mail boxes and as package inserts. Get sample at 
the exchange. 


HOTEL “chor 
EMPLOYEES ENTRANCE 
AL : 
"ray Cover employees’ entrances of stores and fac- 
tories with “Personal Diary” Herald — available 


Now PLAYING JOURNAL oF 
\euth Chatterton 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 
CLAIRE BODO 


Advertise special ““After Business Hours” show- 
ings for stenogs and office workers. Promote coffee 
and cookies for early patrons. 


OFA CRIME 
nb 
Put MATreRron 


Offer pair of guest tickets to anyone overheard 
talking about the picture. Announce the stunt on 
screen and in newspapers. Theatre representative 
with passes mixes with street, trolley and store 
crowds. 


Arrange with florist to feature the “Claire Dodd” 
rose. Lobby floral displays and credit card will 
swing it. *Order stills CD 20; CD 113. 


Best-dressed man, Menjou, is natural for men’s 
shop window and counter displays. *Order stills 
Menjou 383, 36, 39, 43. 


MEWS HABERLDASHERS ==> 


Try angle of having people pick the most “valu- 
able” classified ad of the day and stating reasons 
for choice in a fifty word letter addressed to the 
newspaper. 


Get story in women’s hands by supplying stores 
with paper bags, imprinted with copy about picture 
and your playdates. 


Crash milliners’ windows with photos of Ruth 
Chatterton and Claire Dodd wearing the latest 
Easter creations. If date is after Kaster Holidays, 
work on the “spring” angle. *Order stills RC 135; 
CD 45; CD 71 for window plants. 


Plant some of the posters upside-down in prom- 
inent spots. It’s gotten interest in the past! They'll 
call you up to tell you of your mistake. 


REHEARSAL +4 s7 10/45 
JOURNAL °FA CRIME 
RUTH CHATTERTON 


art4 ADOLPHE MENYOU 
CLrAiRE BODO 


Contact dramatic schools with passes for students 
who give best reading of portion of picture’s 
dialogue. Use radio sketch in this merchandising 
plan, with local amateurs playing the roles. 


*Order stills from Editor, Merchandising Plan, Warner Bros., 321 West 44th Street, New York City 
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b uhe thrilled you 
with the strength of 
women's wanscen: 


RUTH 


loco ek wee hee Hee oy a Serene Made mainly from the “art”? on the 3-sheet, the 
ns nozzle of the revolver is placed over one hole, 
from which a smoke effect is created. Other holes 

are for spot lights to illuminate the display. Figures 
are blow-ups from stills JC No. 77 and JC Pub C. 


This one, plays up Chatterton in her greatest role. 

The art panel is a combination cut-out from the 

24-sheet and blow-ups from still JC No. 8. Can 
be built to any desired size. 


TLAMING PAGES 


| nae RIPPED: FROM A 
ge WOMANS GUILTY . 
SOUL! ~ 
MAKES A DESPERATE p, This giant diary This covers the sen- ‘oorat\\™ 
Srounbiue sag, Ll idea is very easy to sational angle. Also 
carry out. The art illustrated, another 
is cut out from the use of the 24-sheet 
24-sheet and can be for an effective dis- 
( ie made to move up play. The “splash” 
jehted her ne Whe oo |. and down behind should be a flaming 
Se eee the book ee 
oe 


RTD Gay Gace) Wonakel« 


Overhead banner for advance and front display. Background is a composite of still blow-ups. Head of Chat- 
terton is cut out from 24-sheet. Nozzle of revolver extends from slot and moves from left to right as an attention 
getter. Punch out the title and star’s name in flittered letters. 
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IN YOUR HAT-STORE WINDOW! 


--- A National Tie-up 


The John B. Stetson Co., manufacturers of 
fine hats, are prepared to tie in with exhibitors 
for window displays and‘ trims in conjunction 
with showings of “Journal of a Crime.” 


Photographs of Adolphe Menjou, recently 
named best-dressed man, have been sent to 
dealers all over the country. These photos are 
designed for use in windows. Contact your local 
dealer and arrange more elaborate displays, 
using stills from the exchange set and any cut- 
outs. For additional information concerning 
this tie-up, write: 


Mr. M. H. Wright, General Advertising Director 
John B. Stetson Co. 


oth and Montgomery Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write the Barristers 


The following copy on a letter or postcard sent to 
lawyers, judges, district attorneys and law students 
will be instrumental in keying interest to the picture: 


Dear Serre 
Is murder justifiable? 


When a murder is committed— 
premeditated, “intentional. in cold 
blood—the penalty imposed by law 
is death. But can you imagine a 
Situation where all these elements 
are included, and yet the circum- 
stances are such that although the 
law would sentence the murderer to 
death, any honest, intelligent 
student of the surrounding circum- 
stances would call the murder 
justziiiaple? 


Such a situation is involved in 
“Journal of a Crime”, which comes 
to the Strand Theatre on Monday 
next, and which should and must be 
seen, if you are really interested 
in the development of criminal law. 


(SUSE G Gisie erelmceai’d «si:6 6 
Manager 


SHOW OFF WITH THESE— 


RUTH 


JOURNALS CRIME 


ADOLPHE MENJOU- CLAIRE DODD 


BANNER (above)—For ends of marquee or in- 
stead of swinging signs under marquee. Made 
of canvas with stenciled lettering. 6 feet long— with 

$2.40 each. On real satin——$3.35. ADOLPHE MEWJOU 
BURGEE—two colors on fine duck, with eyelets CLAIRE DODD 
ready for hanging. 20 x 30 inches. 40 cents ii, Sw 

each. 


ie} O 


ALOF 
IME _| 


VALANCE — order to fit your marquee. Three colors with let- 
tering sewn on fine duck — $1.2'0 per yd. Two colors on sil- 
kolene or China silk — $1.70 per yd. 


Order from M. MAGEE & SON 
140 Fulton St., New York 


MENJOU 39 


JEWELRY 
RC 99 


MUSIC STORES 
CD Pub H 


WOMEN'S SHOPS 
RC 25 


CD 113 


RC Pub M 


MENJOU 36 : MENJOU 42 


MENJOU 43 


They're window crashers and the boys are call- 
ing for more and more every day. Take these 
stills around to the neighborhood stores for the 


in’ on window displays, dealer ads and other 
store tie-ups. 


Order by number, price 10c each. Available 
only from Editor, Merchandising Plan, Warner 


Bros. Pictures, 321 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 


RC 135 CD 7I CD 45 


CD 20 


RC Pub K 


MENJOU 
RC Pub U Pub B RC Pub X 
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Special Radio Sketch 


FIVE CHARACTERS 


FRANCOISE MOLLET (Ruth Chatterton): 


Faithful 


wife of the playwright, who is in love with the 


star of his show. 
ODETTE (Claire Dodd): 


Star of Mollet's show—who 


is mysteriously murdered. 


PAUL MOLLET (Adolphe Menjou): Faithless husband 
whose “mental cruelty" ruins his wife's life and 


his own. 

CHAUTARD (George Barbier): 
play. 

RIGAUD (Edward McWade): 


Comedie-Beaumarchais. 


Producer of Mollet's 


Watchman at the 


If the parts are played by local people it will mean 
news stories, both before and after the broadcast. 
i Cte a ee a ee ek 


Regular Station Announcement - 


followed by— 


ANNOUNCER: By arrange- 
ment with Manager .... of the 
: . Theatre—Station WYXK 
is enabled to offer for your en- 
tertainment flashes of the 
dramatic action of “Journal of 
a Crime,’ the Warner Bros.- 
First National picture starring 
Ruth Chatterton and featuring 
Adolphe Menjou, George Bar- 
bier, Philip Reed, Claire Dodd, 
Henry O’Neill, Edward McWade, 
Frank Reicher, Henry Kolker, 
Leila Bennett, Noel Madison, 
Frank Darien, Olaf Hytten, 
Walter Pidgeon, Clay Clement 
and Douglas Dumbrille. William 
Keighley directed. Mr. (name of 
narrator) will give you a brief 
summary of the story. 


NARRATOR: Thank you 
(name of announcer). Paul 
Monet’s latest play is in rehear- 
sal at the ‘‘Comedie-Beaumar- 
chais,” a Paris theatre managed 
by his close friend M. Chaut- 
ard. The star of the show is 
Odette—a heartless coquette— 
with whom Paul Mollet is madly 
infatuated. His wife, Francoise, 
is aware of the affair—and is 
now hidden in the dark narrow 
alley near the stage door—wait- 
ing for Paul and Odette to come 
from the theatre. The collar of 
her fur coat is turned up. Some 
of the jewels of her bracelet are 
revealed as she lights a ciga- 
rette. Seeing the flash the old 
watchman hobbles toward her 
lifting his lantern: 

RIGAUD: Waitin’ for some- 
one? 
FRANCOISE: 


(very low) 
Yes— 
RIGAUD: Someone in the 
show ? 


FRANCOISE: Yes. 

RIGAUD: Well, mavbe you'd 
better wait inside—you’ll find it 
warmer. I’m Rigaud—the watch- 
man. 

FRANCOISE: No, thanks— 
(chill in her voice) I’m — not 
cold. 

RIGAUD: Just as you like, 
mam/’selle—(door opens—sudden 
babel of voices of men and 
women—sounds of music—door 


shuts). That’s the orchestra 
leader, so rehearsal must be 
over. Shall I tell your friend 


you’re waiting? 

FRANCOISE: (dully) Who? 

RIGAUD: How should I 
. know? Whoever you’re waiting 
for— 

FRANCOISE: (her trembling 
sensed in her speech) No, no. 
Thanks. He’ll—be out soon— 

RIGAUD: (off) As you wish 
—(Door again opens—chatter 
of men and women—ad lib— 
and fading in distance)—Good 
night—Monsieur Chautard— 

CHAUTARD: (loud, genial 
voice) Good night, Rigaud. 

RIGAUD: Good night, Mon- 
sieur Mollet— 

PAUL: (suave) Good night— 

RIGAUD: Good night, Mam’- 
selle Odette— 

ODETTE: (hard, rather shrill, 
but not unpleasant, voice) Call 
my car Rigaud!—Light me a 
cigarette, will you, Paul-——Oo— 
I’m frozen, darling! 

PAUL: Ah, I’ll soon attend to 
that! Well, Chautard—what do 
you think of the show? 

CHAUTARD: (booming gaily) 
It can’t miss, Paul. It’s the best 
musical comedy you’ve ever 
written. And the best part the 
little lady here, has ever had. 


ODETTE: (cooing) My fa- 
vorite playwright! 
PAUL: My favorite prima 


donna! 


ODETTE: You still think we 
can open day after tomorrow? 

CHAUTARD: Barring a ca- 
tastrophe, yes. 

ODETTE: Catastrophe! What 
catastrophe could there be ?— 
Listen—what was that?— 

PAUL: What, dear? 

ODETTE: I thought I heard 
some one moaning. A woman’s 
voice— 

CHAUTARD: You’re hearing 
things, lady— 

PAUL: Nerves again— 

ODETTE: Nerves? Hah! I 
haven’t a nerve in my body 
(sound of car humming into the 
alley—swerving to a stop). 

CHAUTARD: Good night— 
you love birds!—Oh, and by the 
way—soft pedal on this romance 
of yours—until after the open- 
ing. 

ODETTE: (gaily) Well, why 
not come along and check up 
on us? We’ll stop at Fouquette’s 
—for a little supper—drop you 
off—and then—like a good little 
girl—lI’ll take Paul home. 

PAUL: (politely) Yes, come 
along, Chautard. 

CHAUTARD: (hesitating) I’d 
like nothing better—only— 

ODETTE: (suddenly hard) 
Only if Paul’s wife knew _you 
were seen with us in _ public, 
she’d make a scene. 

PAUL: Now, Odette— 

ODETTE: (interrupting) It’s 
the truth. 

CHAUTARD: She’d hardly 
make a scene, as you put it— 
but we’re old friends and why 
should I hurt her unnecessarily ? 
(gruffly) You two are so happy 
you can afford to be a little 


charitable (himself chuckling 
again). Why, bless my soul, I’m 
preaching! 

ODETTE: (mockingly) The 
Reverend Chautard! That’s the 
pay off. 

CHAUTARD: (feigning jovi- 


ality) Besides, I’d only be in the 
way. Good night, and don’t for- 
get (voice begins fading) we’re 
having a rehearsal at two 
o’clock— 

ODETTE: (provoked) Charm- 
ing, wasn’t it? 

PAUL: Well darling, it was 
rather embarrassing. 

ODETTE: For him, I sup- 
pose? 

PAUL: Of course. 

ODETTE: And what about 
me? Did it ever ‘occur to you 
that it might be embarrassing 
to me, to be treated like a com- 
mon— 

PAUL: Not so loud. 

ODETTE: I’ll shout if I like. 
Lamberton treated me like a 
queen, and I gave him up _be- 
cause you begged me to. You 
wanted me to love you. I did— 
You wanted me all for yourself 
—you got what you wanted— 
but now I’m through. 

PAUL: Your «chauffeur can 
hear. 

ODETTE: Let him—and let 
anybody else that wants to hear 
—hear! I tell you I’m through! 
Go on back to your wife. 

PAUL: (pleading) Odette, 
what are we quarreling about? 
You know I love you. 

ODETTE: Your love is a little 
too convenient—everything is 
much too easy for you. Like all 
married men—you have your 
fingers crossed (mocking). “How 
can I hurt my wife like this— 
she loves me!” 


PAUL (soberly) It’s true. 
ODETTE: (bitingly) Isn't 


that just too bad! (click of car | 


door opening). 


PAUL: All right, Pierre. 


(sound of starter)— 

PAUL: Don’t you want me to 
come with you? 

ODETTE: (off) On one condi- 
tion. Ask your wife for a 
divorce—tonight! 

PAUL: (distressed) Odette, I 
can’t. 

ODETTE: And why not? She 
knows you don’t love her any 
more. 

PAUL: But asI said she loves 
me. 

ODETTE: Then she’d want to 
see you happy. Give her a 
chance to show this great love. 

PAUL: And if I won’t? 

ODETTE: Then you can run 


along home. — Pierre! (car 
starts). 

PAUL: Odette—I’m_ going 
with you! (car fades in dis- 
tance). 

RIGAUD: Mam/’selle? ‘You 
still here? Theyre all gone, 
Mawm/’selle! 

FRANCOISE: (in a_ dead 


voice) Yes—I—I was just leav- 
ing. 

RIGAUD: (sympathy in his 
voice) Did you see—him? 

FRANCOISE: Yes, thanks— 
T’m—going now. 

RIGAUD: Good night—lady 
—things’ll come around—they— 
thev always do! 

FRANCOISE: 
you—good night— 

(Music. Suggest “Pale Hands 
I Love” from Songs of India.) 


NARRATOR: Francoise hur- 
ries home — tremblingly she 
sinks into a chair before the fire 
in her boudoir—then with cos- 
metics banishes all traces of her 
tears—puts on a seductive neg- 
livee and brings a tray with 
champagne. two glasses and a 
bucket of ice—then begins her 
sleepless half-insane wait for 
her husband’s return. She must 
be her best. She may still re- 
gain his love. It is three in the 
morning before he gets back. 
He is amazed to see her. 

PAUL: Why, what time is it? 

FRANCOISE: (with forced 
lightness) Almost three, darling. 

PAUL: And yovu’re still up? 

FRANCOISE: Of course, dear 
—waiting for you! 

PAUL: (casually) Been out? 

FRANCOISE: (very softly) 
Yes. up to Gouthier’s. We played 
bridge until midnight. (purr- 
ingly) You might—kiss me. I'll 
remove your topper if you don’t 
mind (laugh of forced gaiety). 
Don’t you know you shouldn’t 
kiss a lady with your hat on? 
Oh. that’s wasn’t really a kiss, 
darling! Try again—(pause). 

PAUL: (drearily) I’ve got an 
awful headache. 

FRANCOISE:  (caressingly) 
Oh, you poor darling!—Let me 
help you off with vour coat— 
you’re at home now—you know 
ee 

PAUL: What’s the matter? 
You act so strangely! 

FRANCOISE: (lightlv) Noth- 


(off) Thank 


ing, dear—nothing—I’m—Oh, 
I’m just glad you’re home— 
that’s all! Oh, Paul, let me hold 


vou close! (lightly) Now you’re 
all over powder—pardon me! 

PAUL: (wondering whether 
she guesses the truth) You 
should be more careful. 


FRANCOISE: (sweetly) Re- 
hearsals were late tonight— 
weren’t they dear? 

‘PAUL: (sighs) Yes. I 


thought they would never end. 
Well, what’s this mean? Cham- 
pagne? What’s the idea? 
FRANCOISE: It’s for you, 
dear. I knew you’d be tired. 


PAUL: I am—but I don’t 
need champagne. 
FRANCOISE: (coaxing) Not 


just a drop—with me? 


PAUL: No. no, dear, not any, 
thanks. My head is— 


FRANCOISE: (off) T’ll get 
you. some aspirin. 
PAUL: No. no, thanks—I 


don’t want anvthing—Why didn’t 
you go to bed? Why aren’t you 
asleep ? 

FRANCOISE: (adoration in 
her voice) I told vou I’ve been 
waiting for vou! You’re the onlv 
one in the world I have, to wait 


for, Paul. Don’t you—realize 
that ? 

PAUL: But you _ shouldn’t 
have. 


FRANCOISE: I don’t mind 
waiting. I like to wait for you. 
It’s the women who have no one 
to wait for, that I pity. (Cwist- 
fully) I’m happiest when I’m 
curled up at your feet—like this. 
(whispering) I’d die, Paul—if— 
if I—if anything happened to 
you. 


PAUL: (trying to get it over), 


Francoise, listen — supposing, 

someday—supposing I should 

have an accident— 
FRANCOISE: (intuitively) 


Are you sure that it would be 

an accident— : 
PAUL: (bracing 

Seriously, dear— 

FRANCOISE: But first—kiss 
me—please, Paul. Let’s be as 
we used to be— 

PAUL: (softly) We’d better 
get some sleep. I’m so tired, my 
dear—(off) so tired— 

FRANCOISE: You are tired 
—well— 

PAUL: (off desperately) If 
you only understood! 

FRANCOISE: I’m afraid ’m 
very stupid. 

PAUL: (off) You’re not, dear. 
You’re intelligent—most intelli- 
gent—I’m counting on that— 
that’s why I— 

FRANCOISE: (interrupting) 
I’d much rather you thought I 
was silly and foolish and—de- 
sirable. 

PAUL: (determined to be out 
with it) Francoise—I’ve some- 
thing to tell you. Something of 


himself) 


great importance. Something 
you must know—tonight. 
FRANCOISE: (trying to 
speak lightly) Good news, I 
hope. 

PAUL: No, Francoise. But 


I must tell you just the same. 
FRANCOISE: Paul— 
PAUL: Listen, dear: 


FRANCOISE: (wildly) No, 
no, no—you shan’t say the 
words, darling—you  shan’t— 
T’ll smother your lips with 
kisses—I won’t hear—I won’t— 
not—not tonight, anyway. (de- 
liriously) Nights are for laughter 
—and dancing—and loving— 
(swiftly) not for bad news. Be- 
sides it keeps you from sleep- 
ing—and then in the morning 
you realize it wasn’t so bad 
after all—besides—I’m so happy 
tonight, darling (break in her 
voice)—so happy— 


PAUL: (his voice harsh with 
nervousness) Francoise, listen. 

FRANCOISE: (feverishly) 
No! Didn’t your rehearsal go 
off well? What if it didn’t, my 
darling—it can’t matter now. 
You are mine now! 


PAUL: | Francoise, I— 


FRANCOISE: (between mad 
laughter and tears) No, I won’t 
hear tonight—Even if you’ve 
lost all your money! (laughs) 
Have you?—I don’t care—Let 


it wait until tomorrow—tomor- 


row! 
PAUL: Listen, Francoise— 
FRANCOISE: (as if humor- 


ing a child) I know, darling. 
You’re tired—you’re not in the 
mood—that’s all right. You go 
to bed—Clike a mother) go to 
sleep. 


PAUL: But, my dear— 


FRANCOISE: (interrupting) 
That’s all right. You go to 
sleep. Dream — forget your 


troubles—Don’t try to tell me 
anything—not tonight. To bed, 


dear. J won’t come back until 
you’re fast asleep. I’ve a mil- 
lion things to do. Remember 


we’ve ten people coming for 
dinner tomorrow. (laughs light- 
ly) I must plan my menu—and 
write my placecards—and—so— 
get a good night’s rest, and 
don’t worry about anything— 
because in the morning—in the 
sunshine—everything will be all 
right—Good night, darling! 


PAUL: Good night—but— 


FRANCOISE: (softly) To- 
morrow—(door heard closing 
softly. Music suggested—“Then 
You'll Remember Me,” from 
The Bohemian Girl.) 


NARRATOR: In the morning 
Paul finds a note from Fran- 
coise: “My love” it reads, “I 
have so many errands to do for 
tonight’s dinner. I am leaving 
without waking you up. Be sure 


to be back by six o’clock to make 
the cocktails. Lovingly.” He 
crumples it—and tosses it into 
the fire—breakfasts alone—and 
hurries to the theatre for the 
final rehearsal. (Babel of voices 
—tuning of instruments—voices 
calling, ad lib: “Monsieur Mollet” 


— “Monsieur Mollet” — “Every- 
thing’s ready.”’) 
CHAUTARD: What’re we 


waiting for? 

VOICE: We're starting with 
the third act, Governor. 

CHAUTARD: (calling Mollet! 
Mollet!) (other voices, off, take 
up the cry—mingled with tuning 
instruments and sounds as of 
moving scenes, etc. Through 
them sound muffled voices.) 


PAUL: They’re calling me, 
Odette—I tell you it was impos- 
sible last night. When I got 
home she was asleep. I hadn’t 
the heart to— 


ODETTE: (angrily) And how 
about this morning? 

PAUL: She left before I was 
up. 

CHAUTARD: 
Odette! 

ODETTE: (to Paul pettishly) 
I’m not on at the curtain, he 
knows that. Well—when are you 
going to tell her? 


PAUL: I'll tell her tonight— 
but we’re giving a dinner—you 


(calling, off) 


know — for Winterstein, the 
author— 
ODETTE: (heavily ironic) 


Oh—of course your wife’s dinner 
parties are more important than 
our love—(bitterly) I know you, 
Paul, so well. You'll never tell 
her. Let’s just forget about it. 


PAUL: Don’t go, Odette— 
wait! I’ll tell her tonight, after 
they go. I swear it! 


ODETTE: You’ve sworn be- 
fore— 


PAUL: (earnestly) I swear 
it, Odette, on our love— 


ODETTE: (whispering) On 
our love. 


PAUL: I must be mad about 
you—to hurt her the way I’m 
going to. Kiss me! 


ODETTE: Tomorrow—if you 
keep your word— 


CHAUTARD: (off, shouting) 
Odette! Odette! For the love of 
Heaven, where are you? 


ODETTE: (calling back im- 
patientlv) . All right—all right! 
(off) I’m coming! (Vamp of 
“Don’t Say Good Night,” from 
“Wonder Bar.’’) 


CHAUTARD: (calling) Ready, 
Odette? 


ODETTE: (off, beginning to 
sing—“Don’t Say Good Night,” 
from “Wonder Bar.”’) A _ little 
smile, a little glance, A lilting 
tune, a little dance—A little ro- 
mance steals into your heart. A 
little blush — a little lie — 
(Through the music—two shots 
ring out — hoarse cries — 
screams.) 


PAUL: (calls wildly) Odette! 
—She’s dead, Chautard—she’s 
dead! 


CHAUTARD: Call the police! 
Have the doors watched! Let 
nobody out! See! yonder! (ex- 
citedly) Who’s behind that set? 


VOICE: (off) No one, Mon- 
sieur Chautard! 


PAUL (frenzied) Who did it, 
Chautard? Who did it? Can’t 
you find him? 


CHAUTARD: (calming him) 
oe worry, Paul—We’ll get 
im! 


VOICE: (off) There he is! Up 
there! Up in the flies! Coming 
down that ladder—(voices in 
savage uproar fading as nar- 
rator continues.) 


NARRATOR: And this, 
friends, is but the beginning of 
the weirdest murder mystery of 
the generation. Who was the 
man in the wings? Who shot 
Odette? Who suffered a thou- 
sand torments mentally? Who 
was the brutal yet courtly in- 
quisitor ? Those who have seen 
Miss Chatterton in “Journal of 
a Crime” say that she surpasses 
all her former portrayals. You 


Will), see “Her .a-c.7... ANeXL Ab 

the ... . Theatre. Until then, 

good bye and GOOD LUCK. 
THE END 


a ——————— 
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